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NOTICE! 


The first le ller of our Spe tal Cor responde nt in America may hee rpec led 
ellers will, we believe, be found of a somewhat 


novel character, containing week by week, nol news, hula thought 
0 y 
ful account of the political seluation, and the pl ress On 4 eff cls 


‘tivated Englishman. 


next week. lis 


of the war, us they present themselves to a cul 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
-_ > 

CURIOUS political lull has been apparent throughout 
{\. the week in Parlian.ent, and out of it. Nobody seems to 
want anything very particularly, unless it be Mr. Milnes, who 
has expressed his annual anxiety that a widower should be 
permitted to marry his wife’s sister. The political chiefs seem 
to be all warily quiescent, and Lord Derby’s statement that 
a party contest just now would involve a want of respect to 
the Queen seems to have considerable weight. There is 
very little, moreover, just now to fight about. Education is 
not a political subject ; the church rate bill is not a Govern- 
ment measure; Mexico “can’t be helped;’’ the Morocco 
loan is—except in principle—a twopenny question ; the re- 
cognition of the South does not suit the friends of “ au- 
thority ;’ the blockade is a question of evidence, and Lord 
Derby stands up for belligerent rather than neutral rights ; 
the Irish talkers spit at each other without much rousing 
the world, and the Tories know better than to stir the 
Italian question while it is comfortably asleep. There is 
nothing to fight about, and no immediate wish for fighting, 
so the House sits as little as it decently can, and yawns 
when it does sit without limit. 


On Thursday night Mr. Lowe, in a speech of inordinate 
length, explained the action of Government in the matter 
of the Revised Code. He entered into the history of 
the existing system of education, analyzed its defects, and 
denounced with scarce ly concealed sarcasm the political 
influence exercised by ten thousand stipendiaries, 
stipendiaries’ friends. He admitted that Government 
on rect nsideration was disposed to make some Conces- 


’ 
ana 


sions, and explained in somewhat too many words their 
drift and extent. The grouping is retained, but childret 
under six are exempt from examination. Below that ag 


} 


attendance of 200 days entitles the master to claim 


The age below which tl i 
12 instead of 13, 
cession which increases the grant; and the question of 


g t 
Members, 


detalls ; 


capitation allowance. e cluld cannot 


enter the evening school is fixed at a con- 
t 


ing colieges is lett just where it was. Like the 
Wwe must have time to study the wearisome mass of 
but we may remark, that if Mr. Lowe would reduce th: 
150 days, he would 


The masters wouk 


babies’ attendance to 
little of opposition. 
ciencies by importations of children—to the marvellous 
benefit of the health of the hext gene ration — and t 
sound principle would be worked by 
Parliament is to have ample time to study the juestion. 


more Willing nands 


M. Fould has made a fiasco of his London loan. He wished 
to secure four millions, to be spent in keeping up rentes 


and offered terms in the City which at once elicited promises 


_| “natural’’ price. 


THE 
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| The matter was, however, taken up somewhat angrily in 
| Paris, and M. Baroche had to explain that the money was 
| only wanted by private bankers to keep rentes up to their 

The project, however, was blown, the loan 
dropped, and the Moniteur denied that it had ever been 
asked for. The denial has given rise to some controversy, 
which is very Fould, Minister of Fi- 
nance, is still a banker, and a very successful one Doubt- 
less, as banker, he intended to borrow the money, and lend 
it to the Minister of Finance, and the denial is, therefore, 
on the face of it, strictly veracious. The money is, it is 
said, being borrowed still, of course by Parisian bankers. 
The price to be paid for conversion has been fixed at 5f. 40¢ 
for Four and a Half per Cents, and 4f. 20c. for Four per 
Cents; and as the aggregate of the loan is about 160 millions 


the Treasury will gain about 7 millions sterling 





unreasonable. M. 


The news of the week from America is exceedingly slight 


de’s expedition has been heard of in Hat- 
landed, and 


General Burns 
teras Inlet, but the men do not appear to have 
the General accuses the pilots of treachery rhey mistook 
the depth of water on the bar, and three vessels were lost 
The object of the « xpedition it would seem, is to seize the 
railways which connect Virginia with the South, but the 
General has only 15,000 men, and must keep « pen his com- 
munications. The general advance is immediately expected, 
but the roads are in a very bad state, and a speaker in Con- 

McClellan for attempting too 


has attacked General 
The attack is unjust, for however great a country 


gress 
much. 
may be, it can bear but one Commander-in-Chief 
one is certainly not guilty of over-interference. The speech 
marks, however, the rise in the tide of opinion, which is 
urging the army of the Potomac once more on Manassas 


, and this 


¢ 


has been taken in the matter of finance, but 
paper 
currency can be exchanged will be paid in specie. he issue 
of the paper will then be simply a forced loan, levied from 
all who have dealings with the Government, and who will be 


No fresh action 
it is said that the interest on the bonds into which the 


practically com pe led to take bonds instead of money 


M. Veuillot, late editor of the Univers, and by far the best 
pamphleteer owned by the parti prétre, has published a book 
3 ] *"" 


which he calls Parfum de Rome. Not content with mocking 
at Cavour’s somewhat obese figure, he publishes a whol 
page of carefully worded curses on Father Passaglia. He 


calls the unlucky abbé parricide, Judas, infamous wretch 
and prays that “ God may accumulate on him the load of the 
‘ommitted, and those which he may hay 


become a robe of fire,” and 


sins which he nas ¢ 
re mitted, ’“that his robe may 
‘that God may | 


re 
ardour.”’ Surely M. Veuillot must have u 


fuse him a singie tear to te er its 


much reading of Papal allocutions 

The If s Greek rature at WUxtor are « 
opinion that a Regius P s 3 his 3 ougt 
to rece n 40 i ea é f eret 
raised upwards "OOO! which ‘ re Profess 
Jowett as rrears of salary w j { rsit} 
during six years’ arduous service—a sarcasin W s give 





wished to see an ¢ d wment pre vided the cna e Cab- 
hot take a bounty Irom those on whom he has n aim; the 
possess It list’? of the subscribers’ names gives n 
Mr. Jowett gracefully says, a satisfaction far greater than 
the pecuniary ivantage they ha desig The 
stoical heresiarch is content with his the log 
of the Oxford Dons seems s s 3s ever to | 
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summed up in the great “law of parsimony” announced by a 
recent logician. 


Germany considers itself agitated by the question of re- 
forming the Federal bond. Nobody is doing anything or 
dreaming of doing anything, but an Austrian envoy has 
affirmed that the “principle of all salutary reform is the 
organic development of the existing Confederation,” a re- 
mark which is just equivalent to saying that the way to re- 
arrange a house better is to let the house grow; andas Prus- 
sia does not entertain that opinion, but wants “a stricter 
upion among such States as desire it within the limits of 
the Federation,’ the Germans are discussing “ germs’? and 
“accretions,” and “ organisms,” and “ developments,” until 
they are unusually happy. All this while the real situation 
remains unaltered, which is simply this: Prussia wants, in- 
stead of strengthening the cumbrous bond of the Federation, 
to unite North Germany under her sceptre. To do it she 
must fight Austria or bribe Austria. The King will do 
neither, and so there are infinite notes, interesting only to 
the chancelleries. 


Mr. Milner Gibson, the President of the Board of Trade, 
has anticipated the approaching publication of his depart- 
ment by a “figure” speech at Ashton-under-Lyne, which we 


has long been a desideratum, and all editions of the Histor, 
of the Rebellion must necessarily be incomplete without te 


documentary evidence required to substantiate his statement, 
Sero sed bene. We trust the University will now also giy, 
’ give 


us proper editions of the Nonjurors’ papers and of Cartey 
collection. : 





Mr. J. Russell Lowell has just produced two new Bigloy 
papers worthy of their predecessors. The first is an illus. 
tration of Southern institutions from our old friend, yy 
Birdofreedom Sawin. The last is a Yankee idyl on th, 
Mason and Slidell transaction—grounded, of course, On the 
view prevalent in the more moderate Northern States. It jg 
not very remarkable for its command of international law, by: 
very entertaining. The vague nature of the popular logie jy 
the North on the Trent affair is not ill-concentrated in the 
following lines: 

“She was a mail-ship an’ a steamer, tu, 
Aw’ thet, they say, hez changed the pint 0’ view; 
Cos tle old practice bein’ meant for sails, 
Ef tried upon a steamer, kind 0’ fails.” 
But there are better hits than this in the new papers. 

The Social Science Association held a meeting last Tuesday 

at the Mansion House to make arrangements for its great 





have analyzed at length in another column. It shows that 
the increased intercourse with France caused by the Com- 
mercial Treaty may, next year, in some sense diminish the 
pressure caused by the American war nearly one-half, by | 
causing in France a demand to the additional amount of | 
six millions sterling, while the American demand is dimi- 
nished by at least twelve millions sterling. Unfortunately, 
however, the stimulus is to one trade, while the deficiency 
is in another. Mr. Gibson resisted with much energy, in 
the name of the cotton districts, the proposal to break the 
blockade, and the profusion of departmental vigour with 
which he began transformed itself into something better 


than “ six-cypber eloquence” before its conclusion. 


Convocation has met in an extremely fractious mood. The 
Lord Chamberlain has allowed the metropolitan theatres to 
play during Passion Week, and the members have asked the 
Archbishop of Canterbury solemnly to remonstrate. The 
absurdity consists in this: All theatres are open during the 
Passion Week, except the half-dozen called Royal. The old 
order, therefore, simply drove sight-seekers out of the better 
places of entertainment into the inferior houses. If Convo- 
cation really wishes to abandon Protestant principle, and keep 
up the reverence for particular days, it should plead for closing 
all other theatres as well as the metropolitan. And then, to 
be logical, it must shut all places of amusement, and then, 
to be safe, all public-houses. By that time the British 
people will probably have resolved, for about the thirtieth 
time, that Convocation is a nuisance to be brought toa sum- 
mary close. 


The Reverend Dr. Goodford, Head Master of Eton, was 
elected Provost on Tuesday last. It seems that by the Eton 
Statutes he cannot quit his present post for the next six 
months, a half year’s notice being required for the retirement 
of a Head Master. It is intimated that the time ought to be 
employed in so reforming the Eton laws as to render it pos- 
sible for the new Provost to take the proper oath without | 
either betraying the interests of the college or his own. At 
present the emoluments of Eton certainly do not seem to 
be divided either as the trust contemplated, or as the public 
good would require. 





It may not perhaps be generally known that all the diplo- 
matic correspondence of the empire down to the accession of 
George III. has been transferred to the new Record-oflice, 
Chancery-lane, in consequence of the intention of the Govern- 
ment to pull down the present State Paper-office to make 
room for the new buildings to be erected by Mr. Scott. All| 
the papers from which Mr. Motley, Mr. Froude, and others 
have derived the most valuable materials for their respective 
histories are now made accessible to the public. A room has 
been fitted up for readers, and the greatest consideration is | 
paid to the wants of students. In their completeness, the 
documents registered here have no parallel, and certainly 
none in the freshness and value of the information to be | 
derived from them. | 

| 





The University of Oxford have resolved to print a catalogue 


of the papers and private letters of Lord Clarendon. ‘This 


meeting in London, next May, at Burlington House, whey 
the Congrés de Bienfaisance is also to be held under the sane 
roof, and in a kind of harmonious rivalry with the English 
society. Mr. Hastings explained that the number of foreign 
jurists and philanthropists likely to be present, and the papers 
they will contribute, will make the approaching meeting 
one of the most useful and brilliant the Society has yet 


held. 





On Wednesday, a public meeting, in aid of the North-Wes 
London Reformatory, was held also at the Mansion House, 
The building is capable of holding 150 inmates, but th 
withdrawal of a Government grant, received since 1855, had 
reduced the number of inmates to 70, and this meeting 
was held in order to obviate the necessity of abandoning the 
undertaking altogether. The meeting was addressed }y 
Lord Ebury, Mr. Monckton Milnes, and other benevolent 
gentlemen, who cast this invaluable institution upon the 
public generosity and justice. No immediate pecuniary 
result appears to have followed, which we regret. Sub- 
scriptions will no doubt follow, after many days, but those 
springing directly from the subscriptional emulation of 4 
public meeting are usually the most fruitful. 


Nearly 900,000 persons, four and a half per cent. of our 
population, are now receiving parish relief: a terrible back- 
ground to all our pictures of English prosperity. 


A great meeting was held in the London Tavern on 
Wednesday to celebrate the 73rd anniversary of the Aus 
tralian colonies. The Duke of Newcastle attended, and in 
the course of a short speech mentioned his plan for pre- 
serving the purity of the Australian Bench. He wants 
to select some retired judge, and make him recom- 
mend the persons to be appointed. The plan will never 
work, for the retired judge could have no responsibility 
The Colonial Minister must do his own work, and the true 
way to preserve the Colonial Bench is to veto every bill, 


| making judges responsible to anybody, except their con- 
| science, and public opinion. 


We have seen a number of American maps published by 
a Mr. Colton, one of which is worth mentioning in this 
place, from its peculiar value. It contains maps on 4 
great scale of every bay, harbour, and frequented creek i 
the United States, drawn in the clearest manner, and sup- 
plying the precise information in which other maps are de- 
ficient. ‘To search, for example, in an ordinary map for the 
route into Charleston harbour, is simply a waste of time. 


The coroner's jury assembled to inquire into the death of 
Wincott, the butcher, have returned a verdict of Wilful 
Murder. The mob outside the court howled with regret and 
sympathy. Obviously they appreciated the calamity : the 
verdict once more brought the back streets of London within 
the domain of the law. 


Some weeks since a letter appeared in the Times, calling 
attention to the spiritual and other wants of “the Londoners 
over the border.” The population of the district is ovet 
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7000, and is rapidly increasing. It depends for support on 
the shipping and ship-building interests, which are always 
liable to great fluctuations, and are just now seriously de- 
pressed. The whole endowment of the church at Lime- 
house is 1307. a year, and the present clergyman, Mr. 
Douglas, has broken down under stress of work. The new 
district church is still unfinished, partly through the bank- 
ruptey of the firm which contracted to build it, and the 
industrial schools—on which the poverty-stricken population 
must always depend principally for education—are hampered 
or suspended for want of funds. A school-chureh for North 
Woolwich, with a population of 1200, is urgently wanted, and 
of course at present cannot even be begun. 
appeal in the Times is sufficient to enlist public benevolence, 
but on this occasion the Hartley Colliery aceident 
diverted the charitable contributions into another channel. 
The case, there 
has peculiar claims on residents in London. 
may be sent to Mr. Douglas, or to the Reverend H. Boyd, 
Probus, Cornwall. 





fore, seems to be one of special urgency, and 


Subscriptions 


THE WEEK ABROAD. 


} 
Fraxce.—The law on the conversion of Four and a Half per Cent. | fo, 


} 


Rentes has been published, and the difference 
5f. 40c. for Four and a Half per Cent 
per Cents. This difference is less than M. Fould 


to be paid fixed at 
id 4f. 20e. for Four 


riginally expected 


RKentes, a 
by nearly three per cent. The negotiation for { 
in London, which we mentioned last week, has, 
hrough. The fact was publ shed in the 7imes, and excited so much 
comment, that the negotiation was dropped, and the Wouileur. on 
Feb. Sth, was instructed to deny the transaction. The money will be 


} 1 
however, fallen 





privately raised, and it is remarkable that the Parisian press, which 








obviously believes the English statement, has not ventured to say a 
word upon the imme y of Government dealing in its own securities 
in order to raise their price. M. Ollivier, im the tribune, alone 
ventured to speak of the myst S buy who was forcing thy 


market up. 

Prince Napoleon intends, it 
Senate, advocating the insertion of a paragraph 
Addvess, blaming the Pope for his obstinacy in re 
terms with Italy. The speech is looked forward t 


said, to deliver a speech im the 
into the re ply to th 


using to come to 


» with interest, as 


th free-spoken Bona arte will pr »ybably let out more than he In- 
] ] J 
tends. 
Nothing of the slightest political interest has occurred in Franc 
' 


during the past week, except the debate on the conversion, 


ollowing enigmatical notice in the Moxifeur of Friday: “The news 

which arrives from Italy attests more and more the necessity und 

which the King’s Government is placed of restoring legal order in a 
| ” 


country so prompt at That remark evidently im 


| iy ebuilition, 





plies a censure on the Ltalian Government for permitting any de ’ 
strations against the Pope. A more gross exhibition of international 
impertinence has rare y ‘appeared in the / f ‘e might as 
well pretend to rebuke England for permitting ws of Guy 
Faux Day. 

Iraty.—This view of the remark in the VW feur is Su ed by 
the fact that the Governm« f Turin has tho vit It necessary t 
repress popular demonstrations against the Pope in G \ | 


an and that the Governm t has been duc 1 
it Is pursuing a loyal and courageous course, and n¢ giving e1 
couragement to the rev mary party 

M. Ratazzi’s friends have published a few of his confide 
letters to Ratazzi and his own nephew, Marquis Eynardo di Cavour 
They were ] 


vritten in 1848, and relate to conversations with Count 


Buol, thi Emperor of the Fi h, and Lord Clarendon. We hav 
analyzed the more mportant documents im another piace, but 
may add here that Count Cavour declares the Queen to have been m 


friendly to Italy, and says tl 
as regarded Austria He left 
English 


apparently ouly the expulsion of 


al Prince Albert spoke very ireely evel 
} 
England with the impression that 


varties were most favourable to his cause, which was th 





Avustria.—The empire has been visited with severe inunda s 
Th Danube has overtlowed ts Danks, and I Vienna t ILu ra 
whole Stricts are u er wate oll s it sto reac the “V 
bra ches of the trees Wi e Villawes hav en rue i ( 
munication is interrupted, and subseriptions are collecting in \ 
for the ruined peasantry The Moald Eger, and s 
rivers have also risen, and ithe Sth Fe bary became necessary 
to take precautions for the safety of the ¢ Fortunately 
waters subsided a litt er having cov e streets neares 
the rive bank. 

It isstated that the condition of Hungary, | si I s 
still not miserable, and that th ’rovisional Gov ou 

IS HOL denounced as Oppressive Lh stitution ol 
ht, or sw iry I yuna s also | ety 

¥y complaining ec} efly of the urtering « t s ont 
extort payment ol taxes, system which leads t INCEssa c 
No vert resistance has vet been made, ¢ lichiy because a good q 


vest has enabled the peasantry to pay their taxes pretty easily, | 


Generally an | 


has | 


| 


four millions sterling | 


and the 
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will test the 


carried out under military 


| but the conse iption now coming on 


peo} le’s for- 
bearance. It 


pressure, and 
will be to each place lial le for the levy ‘ » as to que lI 

at the beginning. The : rangement 
in Pesth, but the basis for such an arrangement see 
Hungary will accompanied by 
a guarantee—that is, by the restoration of the Hungarian army to its 


will be 


| troops sent 


| resistance desire for an 


is strong ns to 


be wanting accept no terms not 


| 

own soil—and to this the Austrian Government will never y luntarily 
Were this conceded and the old mn, Hungary 

would probably make most liberal offers both of men and money. 


consent constitu 








| PRUSSIA —(Gern } Niticlians are uch o ( 1} { l with t contest 

vy going on between Prussia, Aus'ria, and th iller Powers, as 
to the i ent of the F leral bond. The details of the nego 
tliations are y obseur but th pring ples t take seem to bc 
briefly these All the G lan St ites are agre d that s we change 
must be made,—that Germany, for example, must have better means of 
defence, and a e delinite foreign policy. Austria lays down as her 
principle that any change must includ ll th States, and has 
suge sted play Ss, 5uci as an alternate ] j s | { herself 
jand Prussia, or hers Prussia, and t] r States. She will, 
however, consent t umost any arrangement if collective Germany 
will guarants her me German territories Tl Catholic States 
gcenerally agree to this view Prussia, on the ot! hand, argues 
that the bond is t« close already, and cannot | carawn any closer, 
because som f the Powers have their basis of str gth outside the 


federal unark, 


on—these are Aust 


ria, D 
1 within the feder nh an 


nd Holland—and prefers to 
] : 


effected by 


certain States y ling to her the control of their es and of thei 


el r | rue, t bD 


ty I I ! 

fore gn relations This irritates Austria, whic te dated 
2nd February, f ly protests a st Prus tendencies. Mean 
while, t 1 | (rerm p ‘ kinedo of 
North Germa 1 kingdom of South Germany: tl former 
under 1 House of H 1 rl I that ol 
Bavaria, wv s Cat! hut ot Jesu nd has shown 
rey Wi t Ku t Prussia |} ( the Great, 

rr ey \ Km | vould } ibly un a pronun 
lo f{ ‘ r N Germ Hanover, Hesse, &c., 

pour | s thei tals, and, at t l of thirty millions 
of peo} und O00 me challenge the w l to upset that ar 
rangement. But he is zo/; and as he will not move, the princelings 
are casting about ft re t the possibilifvy of his doing it, and 


Wurzburg for plots f 


n ia, and Hanover is ready to seek the 
of France 


issislanc 








Turkey.—The Turkish Budget is still promised, but nothing has 
heen at shed, and the Ministers are st lutriguing against 
Fuad Pasha, wl , On his part, seen divided between !) s for 
selling “ wakoof,” or religious lands, and raising a loan 

AmERICA.—The hered d n Cong the supposed 
na 1 ot G ‘ Viet in has A Q Mr 
Gurley, in the House of Representatives. 1 «ae é 1 i Army 
Bill, burst ) mn¢ry descr i of ( inder-in-Chief, 
who, he s } ig t " i , » i, which 
requ i 19 ¢ rol g ils hund s irt He 
qu u s ! ‘rais ) ! iv t van had been 
st i su or ¢ s. and re ked tl inaconda ” 
‘ vas » ¢ rely " y ged itself 
\ | ss Ni hing was i 1 

' iy Met ~~) i yt st ite 
% Hlis 3 } ou ' F the 
Ss Sev \ S ious 
V 0 
{ 2 i} 4 y t l v 
W mus ( ‘ \ Manassas 
Crenera 1 1 x a | Hla 3 | with 
t vessels, or \ s the bar. The 
S ed chery they 4 x the 
‘ | $ W ( 
} sa } i WV r K¢ t 
I wa i I { S \ G Du $s 
Hol ¢ ss e « t A 
5 i s communica s es | ire re s of 
ers 5 \ v ur $ \ Geueral 
‘ 5 } ‘ 0 I 
| W ‘ it t S rset 
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disgusting the people with the war. The floating debt is, however, 
very large, nod the Committee of Ways and Means estimate the 
national debt in July, 1863, at 300,000,000/., bearing an average in- 
terest of seven per cent., or two-thirds of the English indebtedness. 
We note, too, signs of the times. The contractors are quitting 
Washington and avoiding contracts, and the Zribune affirms that 
from the day the war broke out no journal in New York has paid it 
expenses. The advertising has fallen away too much. 


THE WEEK AT HOME. 


Tne political thought of the nation has been simmering feebly unde 


the stimulus of a new parliamentary session, but without as yet giving 
i The speakers out of Parliament 


If there be (as Zadkie 


much sign of immediate activity. 
refer to the past rather than to the future. 
seems to assert) a sidereal influence devoted to promote the downfa 


of walls and cther such human structures, it is at present surely in the 
The Hartley Colliery accide ems raw a Iti- | nial dependencies,” and for the tecti f the gold sl 1¢ 
1¢ urtley Colliery accide nt seems to draw a muilti- | Wal Gependencies,” and for the protection of the gold s lps and other 


ascendant. : ; ( 
tude of smaller calamities of a like nature in its train. 


great an advantage in rags as is supposed over tine English, are real, 
obliged to import much of their raw material from England, 44 
dressing himself to the subject of the American blockade of the 
Southern ports, he said that the North of England was unanimons j 
wishing to abide by their principles in the matter and to respeet the 
blockade. Norcould he, he said, imagine that any considerable party 
s|in England could really desire the establishment of a new State base 
politically on the institution of slavery and the extension of that rm 
stitution. He concluded by a remonstrance with Lord Derby oy hj, 
disapproval of the principle of Neutral Rights sanctioned by the Cog, 
gress of Paris in 1856, and argued for its extension. 

On Wednesday night, the anniversary banquet of the Australig, 
Association took place at the Freemasons’ ‘Tavern, several of the 
r| Ministers being present. Sir J. Palmer, formerly President of the 
Legislative Assembly of Victoria, took the chair. Lord Clareng, 
Paget, in answering to the toast of “ The Navy,” said that he migh 
| | mention one fact which had not yet been made public, that during 
|| the late American crisis “The Duke of Somerset and his colleagues 
had taken ample precautions for the defence of our magnificent colo. 





valuable trade with them. The Duke of Newcastle spoke to the toast 9 


PouticaL.—The chief extra-parliamentary event of the week has her Majesty’s Ministers. He described the great difference in the duties 
been Mr. Milner Gibson’s speech to his constituents at Ashton-under- | imposed on a Colonial Secretary of the present day, and on the sany 


Lyne. After bearing testimony to the fortitude with which the 
working classes of Lancashire endure the distress caused by the 
American war, and vindicating as a Churchman the vote which he 


gives, and is prepared to give, for the abolition of church rates, Mr. 
. | tioned a recent instance in which one of the Australian colonies had 


Gibson came to the main object of his speech: the effect of the 
French treaty on the one hand, and of the American war on the 


other, upon the trade of England in 1861, which he was able to give | peculiarly delicate matter. 
for the first time. The following table will show his most important 


results : 
DrcREASE OF Exrorts IN 186] As CompaRED with 1860. 

Value. Per-centage. 

£10,776,000 8 per cent. 

1,252,000 103 

g 


On Total exports. . . 
On Cotton piece goods . ‘ 
On Woollen and worsted piece goods 1,022,000 g 
On Barandrodiron. . ... . 1,557,000 16 
OS a ae ee ae 1,857,000 19 ,, 
showing that the linen and iron manufactures have suffered in pro- 


” 


portion to the general value of the trade more heavily than the | 


cotton. The total exports in 1861 were valued at 125,115,000/. as 
against 135,891,0002. Mr. Gibson showed that after the commercial 
crisis in 1857, between November, 1857, and May, 1858, there had 
been a considerably greater proportional falling off in our export 
trade than during last year. In those seven months the decrease was 
10,260,000/. in the value of our exports, being very nearly as con- 
siderable as the whole deficiency of last year. 
specific influence due to the American war, showing how much the 
calamity had been alleviated to us by the new trade opened with 
lrance under the commercial treaty. Our exports to the United 
States have fallen froma value of 21,667,0007. in 1860, to 9,080,0002. 
in 1861, or about 60 per cent [more nearly 58 per cent]. 


willions and a half sterling, or nearly two millions more than the 

total loss in the value of our export trade altogether. To other 

countries, besides the United States, our exports have fallen off, and 

to other countries besides France they have increased, but the prin- 

cipal compensation for our American loss has been our French gain. 
Exports TO FRANCE, DEDUCTING Cory. 


Total. Per mouth. 

1861 £7,944,724 £662,060 

1560 5,244,715 £37,058 
Increase . . £2,700,021 £225,002 


Nor does this represent the whole gain, for it was only in the 
autumn, in October, that the whole treaty came into operation. 
Ilence the gain was greatest in the last quarter : 
Exports To FRaNCE IN 1861. 
Total of 
frst 8 months. Per month. Last 4 months. Per month. 
4,.374,912/. 546, S642. 3,569,811 22. $92,453. 
Hence it appears that if the rate of the last four months be main- 
tained, the exports of 1862 will amount to at least ten millions sterling 
instead of five—z. e. will be doubled. Mr. Gibson showed that the 
positive increase in our imports from France in 1861, is very nearly 
exactly equivalent to the inerease of our exports thither, viz. 
2,650,0002., so that what has in fact taken place is simply an in- 
creased exchange of products between the countries. Our imports 
will prove to be valued at 15,433,0007. in 1861, as against 12,783,0002. 
in 1860. Our consumption of French wines in particular had 
doubled in 1861, as compared with 1860, and had trebled as com- 
pared with 1859, the amounts being: 
French Wines I nported, 


Total of 








Gallons. 


1859 695,913. 
1860 1,125,816. 
IS61 2,227,000. 


Mr. Gibson also mentioned that our exports to Italy last year had 
increased by more than a million and a quarter sterling (the chief 
increase taking place in the trade to Naples and Sicily) ; the figures 
being for 1861, 5,780,9802., for 1860, 4,414,287/7. Mr. Gibson then 
mentioned that the fear entertained by English paper manufacturers 
with regard to the abolition of the excise had proved illusory, and 
stated that he had inferred from personal observation in France during 


He then analyzed the 


The total 
loss, then, in the export trade to the United States was about twelve | 


| Minister a few years ago. Now, his task was not to overrule, but 
influence, and if possible to modify the hasty acts of Colonial Govern. 


»| ments. He stated that advice of this kind from the Colonial Ministe; 
| was now much more respectfully listened to than formerly, and men. 





accepted a suggestion from him for the alteration of a money bill, a 
He repudiated the notion that the art of 
| colonization had been lost, and also Mr. Goldwin Smith’s suggestion 
that our larger colonies should be abandoned to their own resources 
The Duke gave some interesting Australian statistics, which we may 
tabulate thus : . 

| AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 
£ 


Joint population 1,250,000 


Joint revenue . , , 6,500,000 
| Tonnage employed in export trade 1,500,000 
| Value of exports 21,000,000 


» imports. , : . 25,000,000 

| Of this 25,000,0002. of imports, 16,000,000/. are sent from Englan 
No less than 100,000,0002. worth of gold had been exported 
from Australia in the last ten years, and instead of the gold trade’s de 
| stroying the wool trade, as was feared, the latter trade had in the sam 
| period increased in value from $00,000/. to 2,000,9007., while the acres 
| under cultivation had increased from 60,000 to 300,000. The Duke de- 
plored the ultra-democratic spirit prevalent in the colonies, but hoped 
to see it considerably modified in the future. Especially he feared the 
| influence of democratic ideas on the Judiciary. He suggested that the 
| appointment of these officers should be always made or sanctioned by 
| some authority independent of the rapidly shifting colonial gover- 
ments, though not by the Colonial Secretary at home. He proposed 
that some eminent retired judge should be invested with the duty of 
| making those appointments. ‘The Duke ended by saying that England 
|} would never again fight to keep the colonies in subjectien, but that 
the relation between England and the colonies would not be on that 
Sir John Pakington echoed the Duke 
of Neweastle’s anti-democratic aspirations for the colonies ; Lord 
Stanley proposed the Governors and Legislatures of the Australian 
Colonies, enlarged on the responsibilities of both, and depicted the 
great career before these colonies if they were worthy to run it. 

The election for Lincoln has issued in another triumph for the 
Conservatives ; Mr. Bramley Moore polling 715 votes, Mr. Palmer 
(the Liberal) only 685. 

Mr. Layard, the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, made a 
speech on Thursday at Fishmongers’ Hall, but he merely eulogized 
the foreign policy of the Government, and declared himself “ the 
ardent admirer and supporter of Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell ;” 
which, of course, in his position, is only right. 


alone, 


| 


account the less permanent, 


Nava anv Mizitary.—It has been announced that the line of 
fortifications for the protection of the Bristol Channel has been de- 
termined on by the Government, and is to be the line of hills extend- 
ing from east to west at the southern extremity of Uphill Bay, near 
Weston-super-Mare, and connected with the opposite coast near 
Penarth, south of Cardiff, by two islands called the Steep and 
Flat Holmes. Batteries will be established on Brean Down, on 
the Somersetshire coast, on the two islands, and on JLavernook 
Point, below Penarth, on the Welsh coast; thus effectually pro- 
tecting Cardiff and the mouth of the Severn. Under Brean Down, 
on the Somersetshire coast, on the northern side, it is proposed— 
but we do not understand that Government has yet adopted the pro- 
posal—to construct a deep-water harbour, under cover of the batte- 
ries, where vessels laden with South Wales coal can securely dis- 
charge their cargoes. This harbour will be connected with the 
Bristol and Exeter and Central Somerset railways, and so with the 
metropolis. 

The principal military event of the week has been the court-mar- 
tial held upon Captain E. W. Robertson, of the 4th Dragoon Guards, 
for conduct unbecoming the character of an officer and a gentleman, 
in accepting a gross insult from Lieutenant-Colonel Dickson without 
complying with the provisions of the 17th article of war, which 
requires, or recommends, the officer insulted to submit the matter to 
be dealt with by the commanding officer of his regiment. He was 





the recess that the French paper manufacturers, instead of having so 


also charged with falsely stating that he had been “intimidated” into 
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pplying to retire from the army by the sale of his commission. 
P y 93 


trial has hitherto borne reference to the former charge, and Colonel 
Dickson has been examined at some length, the cross-examination 
iciting some excuses, at least, for Captain Robertson’s apparent 
s 


delay in calling him to account. 





Court.—The treaty for the marriage of the Princess Alice 


Louis of Hesse has been published. It 


Pra : he : : 
e Prince and Princess, for their joint lives, giving it, after the 
dae of both, in equal sh: res among their ch lildren, if any. Inthe 


deced 
event of there being no ¢ 
if bot h as the Princess herse] 
nent, to her next of kin. Besides this sum, 
is given to the Princess for life, to her sole and separate use 
C aj inture to the 
to 4000/ 


h ildt n, the 


f may appoint, and in default of 


a year 
The Grand Duke of Hesse engages in return to giv 


Princess ine ase she is left a widow, of from 20002. a veal 
ecordi ng to the circumstances of the case—the former if 





Louis were to lie defore he becomes immediate successor to the 
Dukedom, the latter if he be the immediate successor at the time of 
his death. 

The Princess ‘ f Prussia is ¢ xpected ons iturday, on a visit to the 
Queen, the first since her father’s death 

CrertcaL.—Both houses of Convocation in the Province of Can 
terbury, met on Wednesday The chief discussion in th Up} er 
House was on the removal of the restriction on the opening of the 
theatres during Passion Week, Good Friday excepted, which is still 
a dies non. It seems that hitherto theatres have been allowed 


this permission has rendered the great 
icense a pre ac tic: lly sl chit change The ( hbishop of ( 
undertook to represent the inv ncible repugnance 0 Ci 

the new step to the Lord Chamberlain. In the 


pen for c nncerts, and that 


‘ ; 
LiOh LM 


hnvoc 





The 


with 
settles 30,0002. on 


capital is to go after the death 
| appomt- 
a life income of 6000/ 


Prince 


anterbut y 


Lowé I House, the 


s 


report of a recon m nding the subdivision of po} ilou 
lioceses Was received and considered. 

Law.—The principal criminal case of the week | on t 
forgery of the Russian rouble-notes ease, on which the evidence amply 


five Polish Jews for trial. The ma 


aborate. 


istified the 
hinery employed had been very el 


commission Ot 


The coroner’s jury oO body of Mr. Wincot, the Maryle 
hone butcher, killed by the costermongers, have returned a verdi 
f Wilful Murder against the four men—Quail, Cox, Walsh, and 


Poult on. 


MiscELLANEOUS.—Two terrible e utastrophes havetr 


arked the week 


n the downfal of houses in the Waterloo-road and at Hackney. On 
Monday a very extraor - cies of accident happened in th 
Waterloo-road. South of Wa loo-bridge, a short terrace, calles 


rerio0o0-Toa 


over t 


lown the east side « 
thirtv to forty feet " 
the river bank, the f 


{ 
f the houses 


Wellington-terrace, run 
ford-street. It is carried some 
road, which is nearer tot 
prop ped up a bove the level o 
flagged for the most part, with here a 
wea below. On 
witness a struggle 
houses in pong agp race, 
pavement, gave way, and fron 
cipitated into the way beneath, 
we twenty-five sufferers named. 
yet only one) has died, and the 


e level o 


n | there a crating 
a crowd = people 
bailiff an l 


when the grating, 
' 


this pavement 
he occupants ¢ f some 


ind some part of the 


between a 


n twenty 
a de} ith of ne: 


-tive t » thirty persons were pr 


forty feet. 


arly 


inquest on his body will, of cours 





‘licit the whole circumstances of the accident. The accideut at 
Hackney happened on Weduesday in the Amberst-road close to 
the Hackney Station of the North London Railway. Two houses, in 


Messrs. Amos, and part of a third already 
, ] 
ved, sudd | killing three men and se | 
finished, suc enly fel l down, killing three men anc seriously 
ug at least eleven more. Nearly twenty men were buried in the 
tulns of the fallen houses, most of whom were injured. The 
l, of « appes ar on the inquest. 


f the accident will, 
There has been, also, a serious fire in Camden-town. 


course of erection by 
Lhayu 


Causes 


yurse, 


CommenctaL.—The negotiations for the proposed loan of 
+,000,0002. to the French Government having fallen through on 


Tuesday, the M mey Market assumed a more quiet appear mce, and 
the general rate receded to rather below the Bank minimum of 2$ pet 
cent. It has been subs« quently reported that the amount has be« 

taken privately, but this statement is not yet substantiated. O 

the Stock Exchange money was at one period very much wanted, 
but the present terms for loans on stock are only 1} per cent. The 
funds rem: ained rather dull until yesterday, when some purchases caused 


i rise whic ch, however, has not been altogether maintained. C 





closed this evening at 93 to 4 for money and account, sh 
in advance of heal an eighth per ceut. Stock has been searce in 
the market for « “ and the quotations for money and account 


} 
are, therefore, i idet 


val. In other Government securities, Excheque 
bills, after a rat ~~ severe . 


fall, have partially recovered. India Five 


per Cents closed at 1064 1062, or a fraction higher than lasi 
week. A large business has been transacted in foreign stocks, the 
chief demand having been for Spanish Passive. Several other de- 


scriptions, however, have also advanced, especial ly Russian. The 
1 loan is steady at 54 prem. The Railway Market, this week, 

Moorish | tead: | 

“as again been firm, Caledonian and South-Eastern having especially 





risen, the former on the favourable dividend. Other descrip 
tons have been steady, except Great Northern, which has expe 
enced a temporary reduction, Great Westerns had, at one 





There 


One of them James Robins (and as 


| 
| 


time, 


improved considerably, 


but have now partially relapsed. 


Colonial Stocks have been rather dull, the improvement in 
Canadian descriptions having, been barely supported. Indian 
Guaranteed are steady. Cape Town shares are higher. The prin- 


cipal feature in the Foreign 
especially Si 

higher. The chief 
| has been a rise in Ottoman Bz 


} 
Si ares, 





are als¢ ) 


the pro vosed dividend for the 
j cent. per annum. ‘The arriva 
| 95,0004 from New York, 
jaad 123.6002. from the West 


to Bomb y, ch efly silver 








50007. in foreign coi was tak 
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n Paulo for 


larket has been a demand for Brazilian 
investment. Lombardo-Venetian 
attraction in Miscellaneous Securities 
unk Sh the incement that 
past half-year is at the rate of 10 per 


anno 





Is of specie this week comprise about 
W002. from the West Coast of 7; 
indies. The exports include 289,3354/. 


1] 


en from the 


Brazil About 





382/., in gold, to 
Bank to-day 
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PARLIAMENT 


I l 4 ll prisonr t u n the 
| 1 i States: Ear 1 tot har Car v Q n American 
I le: I M y nd Discussion thereon Men l to the 
Prir Cor St j \ 
7 Februa 1 y Ad 
lay, F l Vise I t ent 
i mf ’ +.—¢( Har l l t . 

I Com™ Vv I ' 11 Allowances to Witnesses: Notice of 
tion t Ss ‘ Gres ( h i Statement by S ‘ ‘ } nt 
Metr Not f 5 ! ( imit by Mr. I y s Col 

t the I fax: ©) t ed by Mr. Hopw 1 I dl to by 
Cha t EX bx uer | 8 Statement 1 motion fur 
ve to in lu I t Chat the j 
i F 1 12 t " tl iH Mr. WI \ The Mar 
ze Law: Mot ‘ mrodu I vy Mr. M kton Mi s.—Chaurch 
tes: M ni \ 1 ! I by Sir C. Dou 
nN lay, Februa 12.—1 il f Commons met tr ness whatever 
was trans t i 
Th lay, Fe 1 l Revised Code Mr. Low tement 
Friday, Fet 4 l4 I i Bil: Mr. Cox's Not 
Noruine of any importan curred in either House, last Friday, beyond 
what was recorded in our Postscript of last week 
In the House of Lords, on Monday 
I Earl 1 that since Friday night he had re- 
ved a ortant information relating to British 
ibjects in ns. He was informed that three British 


subj ts wer 


etaimed tor tour or 


had been d 





wrison in the Federal States, where they 
hs ns ret charges without 


mont 


a sing allegation of any sort being made against them, and without any 
hope of an inquiry into their cases unless thev consented to take an oath 
of allegian to the United States An enormous number of American 
tizens we now in prison for political offences, and alt “h the House 
1ad nothing directly to do with them, a few statistics on the subject were 
1ecessary to show the treatment to which our own countrymen were con- 
lemned. In f the four small casements of Fort Lafayette, 14 feet 
by 24, and lighted only by small embrasures, there were confined, only 
few weeks ago, no less than 23 political prisoners, of whom two-thirds 
were in irons. There was no possible accommodation for cleanliness or 


' 








d wy the abser ventilation at night, when tl brasures wert 
closed, rendered the atmosphere intolerably foul; the water for drinking 
was extremely bad, and for other purposes salt water only was provided, 
In prisons of this sort, among other British subjects, two Savannah mer 
hants, both bond fide British subje , and an Irish navvy who had g 
to Harper's Ferry in 1860 in se ch of employment f in uncle, were 
mfined. The noble Earl neluded by asking whether these facts had 
within the knowledge of the Government and had induced it to take 
ction in the matt 
Earl Russeuw said the q tion was one of American istitutional law, 
with which he had n I r If, ashad been maintain i by lawyers, ind had 
n recently asserted by a te of Congress, the President alone had the 
power to s isper 1 th habe us corpus, he of course had the power of ar 
resting persons on 1 suspicion of treason, and we had no grounds of com 
plaint. In fact, we ourselves had furnished a precedent as late as 1848. In 
the course of th listurbances in Ireland, in that vear, the habeas 
rpus was sus led vy Parliament, and two American citizens were ar- 
rested by the Secreta f War, and detained without trial, solely by the 
power vested in the Crown by th of Parliament He had no doubt 
that in some of the cas ntioned by the noble Earl there might have 
been unnecessary suspicion and some ill treatment, but bh muuld not venture 
to say that the detention without trial of persons engaged in treasonable 
pra tices was illegal Lord Lyons had represented the case to Mr. Seward, 
who had not refused to listen to his complaints, and no hindrances had been 
placed in the way of tl British consuls who wis | for access to the 
prisoners 
Ihe Earl of Dersy said that, in this instance, the civis Romanus did 
not appear to derive much benefit from his citizenship Though Congress 


might have virtually 


affirmed that the 


President had power to suspend the 
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habeas corpus, the existence of that power had been denied by many | On one morning last Session, there were brought before the House im this 
’ \ , 


of the most learned judges of the States, notwithstanding the somewhat 
unusual restriction now placed upon the action of the judges. If such 
power did exist, he could not say that it was a very happy state of law 
under which to live. Earl Russell had adduced as a precedent the sus- 
pension of the habeas corpus in Ireland in 1848, but he (Lord Derby) defied 
him to show any British or American precedent, when the condition, not of 


release but of trial, was, that the person arrested should forswear allegiance | 


to his own country. 

Earl Russet replied that he knew of no case in which the oath of 
allegiance had been administered to a British subject. 

In reply to a question from the Earl of DonovGiMore, 

Earl Russe. repeated the above statement, but was reminded by Lord 
Derpy that the question was, not whether the oath had been actually 
administered, but whether it had been made the sole condition of being 
brought to trial ? 

The Earl of MALMEsBURY rose to ask for some information relative to 
the exact nature of the blockade of the Southern ports. He had heard that 
Mr. Mason had publicly stated that so inefficiently was it maintained, that 
no less than 600 or 700 ships had broken it since its institution. If this 
was true, it was impossible that such an illegal blockade should much 
longer be respected. 
efficacy in time of war of the principle contained in the Declaration of 
1856, Lord Malmesbury concluded by asking if Government had received 
any information of the assassination of Dr. McCarthy at Florence ? 

Earl Russet said Admiral Milne had been instructed early in the 
contest to furnish all the information asked for by the noble Earl, and it 
would shortly be laid before the House. As to the assertion that 700 
vessels had evaded the blockade, he had asked Mr. Mason what their 
aggregate tonnage was, but that gentleman wes unable to give any answer. 
Although there were but seven large ports under blockade, they were con- 
nected by numerous creeks with other smaller ones, and many small vessels, 
with small cargoes, might have escaped. On the one hand was the danger 
of enduring an illegal blockade, and on the other, that of incurring, with- 
out the strongest cause, a dispute with the United States, and he hoped 
that their Lordships would wait for further evidence before they proceeded 
to discuss the question. 

In reply to a question of Lord Derny’s concerning the memorial fund 
for the late Prince Consort, 

Earl GRANVILLE said he believed that, when a sufficient sum of money 
had been raised, her Majesty herself would state in what form most agree- 
able to her own feelings the money so subscribed would be best appro- 
priated. 

In the Tlouse of Commons, 

Sir G. Grey (Morpeth) stated that he should shortly introduce a mea 
sure providing that additional allowance to witnesses might be 
out of the county rates, 

In reply to a question from Mr. Clitheroe) the right 
honourable Baronet also stated that it was not the intention of Govern- 
ment to introduce a measure on the church-rate question during the pre- 


Hlorwoop 


sent session. 

On the motion for granting a supply to her Majesty, Sir H. Wi- 
LoucuBy (Evesham) complained that, in numerous instances, grievances 
had arisen from the mode of collecting the income tax, and wished to know 
if any fresh instructions likely to produc 
tion had been issued. 

The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER said his own belief was that 
abuse was rare, and that grievance, as far as it prevailed, was incidental 
to the nature of the tax very much more than to the conduct of those 
who were concerned in levying it. Speculative surcharges were no doubt, 
often productive of inconvenience, but it was inherent in the nature of the 
tax that the most stringent powers should be given to the public officer to 
enable him to get at a man’s income. Mr. Gladstone concluded, amid 
some derisive cheering from the opposition, by remarking that the griev- 
ances under discussion constituted a proof of the fallacy of the theory that 
all difficulties would be 

There could not be a 


e any unpleasantness in its collee- 


because the levy of indirect taxes was oppressive, 
got rid of by the substitution of direct taxation. 
grosser misapprehension. 

Mr. Hankey (Peterborough) moved for the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into the existing arrangements for the protection of 
life and property against fire in the metropolis. Sir Geor Grey, off 
ing no opposition to the motion, it was agreed to. 

The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXcHEQUER moved for leave to bring in 
bill limiting the period within which Exchequer Bills could be reissued to 
one year, the limit which existed previously to the act of last year which 
extended the currency of Exchequer Bills from one year to five. The 
bill also proposes to abolish the power now possessed by Government of 
funding both Consolidated Fund Exchequer Bills and Supply Exchequer 
Bills. 

Sir H. WittovGuey expressed his approval of the bill, though it did 
Would it not be fair to put all the important changes 
under the direct control of Parliament ? 
to 








not go far enough. 
of unfunded into funded debt 
There was no reason to think that Parliament would refuse permissior 
fund debt whenever good reason could b 

The House adjourned at tive minutes to six o'clock. 

Earl St. Germans read the following answer from Her Majesty to their 
Lordships’ address : 

“T return you my most sincere thanks for your dutiful and affectionate 
address, especially for the manner in which you have assured me of your 
feelings on the irreparable loss sustained by myself and the country in the 
afflicting dispensation of Providence which | 

No business of any importance was transacted. 

In the House of Commons, 

Mr. Wutre (Brighton) moved that, “As soon as the Estimates aré 
ready, one night in each week be 
going into Committee of Supply not being allowed on that day, except by 
express permission of the House.” Mr. White said his great object was to 
establish some regulations by which a closer approximation to certainty 
could be obtained in the transaction of public business. To show th 
uncertainty which existed as to what business would come on on Supply 

state that in the Session of 1860 there were 157 
notices of motion upon going into committee, and that upon each of the 
11 occasions on which the House went into such committee the discus- 


given for doing so. 





ows me to the earth,” 


given to their consideration, motions on 


nights, he might 


sion of those notices occupied, upon the average, a period of three hours. 


After a few words expressive of his distrust of the | 


defrayed | 


| manner no less heterogeneous a mass of subjects than Austria, New Zen. 
land, Irish Education, the Lebanon, the Partry Evictions, Sardinia, p, 


siastical Registrars, Mr. Adair, China, Non-intervention, the New * arg 
office, and the Civil Service Examinations. Now that Friday night A 
been specially set apart for the discussion of such motions, he did not 
how any member of the wes 
only intended to check the power now possessed by every member 
| trotting out his hobby at the expense of the economical interest of the 
country. If the present state of things was carried much further, th 
| country would be virtually governed by clerks instead of statesmen, Ay 
danger from the aggression of the Crown had passed away, but he ayy 4 
hended great mischief from the aggression of the bureaucratic class, ; 

Mr. W. Ewart (Dumfries) seconded the motion. 

Sir GeorGe Grey (Home Secretary) repeated the approval of the objects 
of the resolution which he had expressed last Session, when it formed op, 
of a series of resolutions moved by Mr. Ewart. He did not, however, th ink 
| that those objects would be attained by the resolution as it stood, It 
| would still leave it open to any member to call attention to a subject in g 
speech which would involve a debate just as long as any that might tak 
place on a motion, and the qualification * 
the House” would enable any member to make a statement in moving fo 
that permission. He sug 
the following : 
the day, the Speaker shall leave the chair without allowing any debate m 
that Order.” If it met with the general concurrence of the Ho 
should be happy to propose such a resolution at some future period of 4 
Session. 
| Mr. Paucy (St. Ives) opposed the resolution. In the first place, it w 
| interfere with the privileges of members, and in the second place, it w 

be a departure from the constitutional maxim that grievance should 
|} cede Supply. In the course of the last twenty-five years four com 
j of that House had considered the question without recommending 
| alteration from the principle. 
| Mr. WriiraMs (Lancashire) hoped the House would agree to the terms 
of the resolution suggested by the Home Secretary. 
| Mr. WaLpo.te (Cambridge University) opposed the resolution. Th 
only gain would be increased regularity in the transaction of business, and, 
on the other hand, the probability was, that if no discussion was allow 
Committee of Supply, the estimates for 


| Dad 
. . e.° Ste 
House could object to his proposition, which 





re. 





except by eXpress PeTriDission of 


vested, as a substitute, some such resolut 


“ Whenever, on Thursd uy, Supply stands the first Order o 





the great services of the Stat 





Parliament would thereby forf 
| the control it ought not to have given up. The pre scriptive laws and usag 
}of th t required money, it should b 
|} the power of any unofficial member of the House to submit any grievan 
that might require a remedy. The two last committees that had sat up 
the forms of procedure in the House had both had this particular question 
referred to them, and had both declined to make any recommendation. 1 
| report of the last commitiece 
thorough knowledge of the business of the 
principles upon which the should act, was unsurpassed. This 
report might be said to contain the last words Sir James Graham had ad- 


| would be passed early in the Session. 


House were that when Governmet 


was drawn up by Sir James Graham, whose 
House, and the constitut 


Llouse 


dressed to the House, and he heartily concurred in every word. He knew, 
also, from repeated conversations with Sir James Graham, that he enter- 
tained objections to the abandonment by the House of any power or 





authority which, as an independent body, it ought to exercise and keep fer 
| itself, 

| Sir G. C. Lewrs (Secretary at War) said that Tu sday was entirely 
| Wednesday to 


Toth 


given over to notices of motion by independent members, 
orders of unoflicial members, Friday was practically a night for 
| notices, and by the system which allowed any subject to be brought bef 
| the House on the question of going into Supply, the remaining nights of the 


| week, up to Easter at least, were devoted to unofficial notices of mot 
Che object of the motion was simply that, on one of the two Goyernm 
| order nights in the week, the Committee of Sup; ly should be gone into in 
precedence of all other questions. He certainly thought 
| would conduce to the general convenience if there was one night int 
} week when members might be certain that the order for Committe: 
Supply which they saw announced in the paper would be proceeded with, 
Mr. Disragtt (Buckinghamshire) objected to any priggish, pedantic, 
and petty attempts to deal with the rules of the House. The higher du 
and more important qualities of the House of Commons were its deep sen- 
sibility in respect to public feeling, its quickness in the appreciation of the 
publi 
and its determination to vindicate their rights and privileges. 
and the ef 


| inviolable 





In his 


desire, its determination to represent the grievances of the pe 


hardly long enough, T 


nion, Parliament did not sit too long; 
of the proposed change would be to shorten the Session by a month at least 
Something happened during every recess which gave rie to a wish tha 
Parliament had been sitting at the time. He appealed to the respect en- 
tertained by the House for Sir James Graham, and hoped that they w 
not pay such little respect to his last recommendation as to lend their sa 
| tion to so crude a scheme as that proposed by Mr. White. He conel 
by entreating the House not to abandon any of their previous privileges. 
Lord PALMERSTON said he was still of the opinion he had expressed im 
a Select Committee on the subject, that one of the highest functions of the 
| House was to act as an exponent of the feelings of the country, and a me- 
dium for the expr Although it might b 
visable to apply some restriction to the latitude of the discussion on golg 
into Supply, he was not prepa A 











of their grievances. 


Ll to support any sweeping changes w 


would entire ly do away with those preliminary discussions. Ile could 
either, support any proposal that did not meet with the full concurren 
a large majority of the House, as it would not be fitting that a bare ma 





jority should impose restriction on the business of the House which 


minority might regar meconstitutional He hoped honourabl 





would consider the s iject well, so as to be prepared to adopt some p1 s 
less liable to objection than that before the House. 
Mr. Wurtre, in reply, complained of the asperity with which his m 


| had been treated by Mr. Disraeli. He was prepared to look with fa 


upon any Government propositi m on the subject. He concluded by asking 


leave to introduce the resolution, which was granted. 
Mr. M. Mines (Pontefract) moved for leave to introduce a 
rendering legal certain marriages of atlinity. 


lo do away with ar 
' 


tion which was raised against a similar measure last year, he had ext 


rovisions to Ireland and Scotland. 





{| Mr. Warrove (Cambr University) said, though he should not o 
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the introduction of the bill, his fundamental objection to the proposep 
on political, religious, an i moral grounds, were as strong as ever. 


pose 
change, 

Leave was given to introduce the bill. wd 

Sir C. Dovetas (Warwick), in the absence of Sir John Trelawney 
(Tavistock ) ' 
church rates, which was accordingly read a first time 

The House then adjourned 

In the House of Lords, 

Earl GRANVILLE made his promised statement as to the course w 
Government intended to take with regard to the new minute on education. 


hich 


After briefly referring to the causes which led to the appointment of a Royal 
Commission on the subject, the principal one being the fact that, whereas 
2,200,000 children ought to be brought into the inspected schools, no more 


than 920,000 actually attended them, and only 230,000 received adequat 


instruction 
Granville denied that there had been anything like an attempt on the part 
of the Government to smuggle the hew minutes through Parliament. If 
there had been, they would certainly not have promulgated it ata time when 
every one had leisure to discuss them, and pick them to pieces during all 


n the elements of reading, writing, and arithmetic, Earl 


peration of the new 
crants of the old 


the dead time of the year. Ile then described th 
minute, which would do away with sll the numerous 
stvle, and substitute one simp! 
grant of 1d. per head would be given for each attendance over 100, subject 
lo ensure this favourable re- 


plan of assistance, by which a capitation 


to a fav wrable report from the inspector. 


port, it would be necessary for the children, grouped according to age, to 
pass an examination in read writing, and arithmeti and their failure 


in anv one of these three bran 
one-third of the allowance, and if they failed in all, the allowance would be 


hes would render the 


withdrawn altogether. Earl Granville then adverted to the ery of 
“Religion in danger,” which had been raised by the opponents of 
the new minute, and said that as the new minute did not make 
the slightest tecl il alteration in the previously existing system 





of religious education, he did not see how it could be affected while 
rgymen, appointed with the 
wrt the grant depended 
es, he admitted it was 


the inspectors were still ck 
the Archbishop, and upon whose 


As to the blow struck at the 


favourable re 
training colleg 
sudden and severe; but the 
“i no less than 68 per cent. of the whole « xpense, 


issistance granted to these establishments 


which showed how 





avera; 
little voluntary efforts were exerted by such large grants. He denied that 
any vested rights whatever were possessed by the certificated masters, and 





adduced the decisive opinion to that effect given in the report of the Royal 
concluded by stating that in deference to th 
id been made, Scotland would be excluded 


from the operations of the new minute, the reform of the training coll 


Commission, Earl Granvill 


strong representations which h 


question would be postponed, a distinct declaration would be inserted to the 
effect that no alteration was mede in the department of 1 
children under six would have to attend 200 times in 
would be thereby ¢ 
termined that no s I sl 
certificated and duly paid—that was to say, unless he received from the 


us instruction, 
ud of 100, and 


| from examination, and, lastly, it had been de 








uld receive assistance unless the master was 
managers three times the amount of his pre sent augment d vrant 

The Earl of Derny complimented Lord Grany 
clearness of his statement, and expressed his satisfaction that all the pro- 


lle on the candour and 
posed modifications were in the right direction. 

After a few remarks by Lords Enury and Ly?rrettoy, 

Lord GRANVILLE moved that the papers laid on the 
printed, and their Lordships adjourned. 

In the House of Comm 

Mr. Lowe (Vice-President of the Committee of Council on Education) 
laid on the table a paper containing th 
vised Minute, intentions of Go 
He commenced by stating explicitly that it was not the intention of Go- 
vernment to alter in the slightest degree the of the Order in 
Council in 1840, by which it 
schools 


table should be 


projected amendments on the Re 


and explained the rnment at creat length 


pr 
é I 


VISION 








was provided that all Church of England 


which were four-fifths of the whole number— should be inspected 
by persons approved by th t 


Archbishops and removable by them at plea- 





sure. The present svstem of education, he contend was merely preli 


minary, tentative, and provisional, and the great difficulty before them was 
to consider how it could be made into one which would be definite and final, 
and on which the edu uuld firmly rest Phe 
system itself, however, h: 
whatever the: retical obj 
right to disturb it, an 


of the country 





k its roots so deeply into the country, that 


ions it might be open to, it would 


1 
il 





not he wise or 





juestion was, how to leg y and honourably 


carry out its spirit in the manner which will best ensure its permanence and 
final efficien y This object, he contended, would be attained by the 
operation of the new minute He then explained its provisions, and the 
modifications they had underg 


me, in nearly the same terms as Lord 





Granville, and sumnx lup by remarking that the one great result of the 


Revised Code would be that ad of the discordant regulation for grants 








which had hitherto prevented Parliament from having any real control over 
the sums voted. evervt! would be made clear and tangible, and Parlia- 
ment would be able t what it had never done before, regulate the 
amount of the grant at pleasur¢ 

Mr. Diskae.t (Buckinghamshire) commented in the sev rest terms upon 
the conduct t Government rescinding > many essential provisions ol 
one of the most impor t institutions of the country without anv notice 
or communication to Parliament. A year ago, he should have thought 
such a proceeding incredible He hoped the House would not enter int« 
the discussion of the sul ton that oceasion, but would wait until the 
country had time to join them ir lecisive expres pinion. Inreply 
to questions from s ral ibers, M LOWE © ‘ ne or two unim 
portant details, and denied that the promulgation the minute at the 
commencement of the recess was in any way an attempt to evade discus 
‘ion. On the contrary, it was the very step t uurt eXamination and dis- 
CUssion, 

Sir Joun Pakixetron (Droitwich) accused Mr. Lowe of inconsistency in 
ringing forward such sweepi hanges within such a short time after his 
speech of last session, in which he said that tl proposed alterat woul 
“leave the whole system of tl Privy il intact 


Mr. WaLpous (Cambrid University) appealed to Gov 


. ' } iment to fix 
day for discussion, and Sir Georce GREY (Home Secretary) stated that 
soon as the minute had been laid on the table, it w en to any member 
to raise a discussion i take the sense of the I m all or any por 
tion of it, by a mot for an address to the Crown, or some other me 





usiness was transacted, and the House adjourned. 


obtained leave to bring in a bill for the total abolition of 


hool liable to the loss of 


sanction of 


NOTICE. 
ished every Sat rday Vor nag. tn time for 
f that Journal way be had 


, , 
t of the Kingdom. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


soTnH Houses of Parliament sat last night 
In the House of Lords 


Earl STANHOPE wished to know if the Government had received informa 





tion of the despatch by the Federal Government of a second fleet of stone 
ships, to be sunk in Charleston harbour, and the equipment of a third, 
isk if it probable that any steps would be taken on this sub- 

ject in concert with the French Government ? 
Earl Russe said he hoped the rumour was untrue rhe destruction of 


Charleston harbour would be a most barbarous act, as it could only be 





1 as a commercial harbour rhe American Government, in reply 
to representations on the subject, had stated the ships had been sunk in aid 
ind not with a view to the destruction of the harbour. The 
French Government had taken the same view as that of her Majestv, and 
had remonstrated against any 
the harbour 


In the House of ¢ 


act which might lead to the destruction of 


ommons, 


Mr. Cox (Finsbury amidst shouts of laughter, gave noti that on 
Tuesday should ask the First Lord of the Treasury whether he intended 
to introduce a Reform Bill this session , 

Phe sitting was chiefly occupied with answers by members of the Go- 
vernment t juestions on various subjects, none of which presented any 
feature ol strikin nterest , 

rhe poll for the election of a member for Great Grimsby in the room of 


Lord Worsley took place yesterday, and resulted in the return of Mr 


numbers at the close of the poll being—Chapman, 456 


Phe Princess Royal arrived at Osborne this (Friday) morning. 





nee that the whole of the New 


ected rhey are believed to be very 





his Church Rate Bill 


Sir J. Trelawney has deferred the s« 
to Wednesday, 5th March 


md reading « 


The Calcutta mail, of 8th January, has arrived, but there is a total ab 
sence of news lubl securities had declined, and all trade was checked 
by dread of an American war. The native 


lealers wholly refused to take 


en oclock on Tuesday morning the neighbourhood of Stani 





forth-street, Birmingham, was thrown into a state of considerable excite 

ment in consequence of the frightful and melancholy end of Mrs. Sarah 
Stanley, the proprietress of the Stanley Saw-Mills, Staniforth-street, who 
met her death, as far as we have been able to ascertain, under the following 
circumstances At the time above-named the deceased was in the act ef 
stepping over a spindle in the middle, when her dress was « mught, and she 
was dragved in the machin Her son. who w standing close by at 


the time, immediately took hold of her, and prevented her from being car 


shaft, and raised an alarm. The engine was at ones 
infortunate woman was extricated from her awful position, 
It was then found that her body was almost severed in two, her clothes 
Death must 


mid that her intestines were protruding 


in fact, have n instantaneous 
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TO PIC S OF T i E DAY a or marshal the « minor marines” to dispute be 


possession of the seas. With the Italian question fairly y 

ue x , . rest, one quarter of their armies, one-fifth of their taxatig, 

THE AUSTRIAN TERTIUM QUID. might be spared to the peoples of Europe. To Austria, i. 

] AITED by Italy and menaced by France, with one| particular, the change would be like a respite from execy. 

kingdom barely held by an army which consumes twice jtion. With no Italian war to dread, she might reduce her 

its revenue, and another only restrained from insurrection by army to 300,000 men, and by selling her crown lands, and 

the moderation of its own leaders; with an army dispirited | taxing the Church, place herself once again in a Solvent 

by the certainty of mismanagement, and a deficit almost as| position. The Hungarians, deprived of Italian aid, must 

large as the revenue; with a Parliament which can pass laws | needs make terms, and the empire, so recently almost dig 

only for half the empire, and the leadership of Germany | solved, would be again prepared to assert that position jy 

almost lost ; with Europe hostile, the people angry, and the} Germany which the dynasty values almost more than jts 
dynasty despondingly obstinate, the statesmen of Austria | Italian sway. 


[February 15, 1869, 








seem to be beaten at last into something which looks like It is no feeble proof of the strength of modern opinion, of 


ability. They have, it is said, given up the Von possumus|the obedience which sovereigns are beginning to pay to 
and discovered a tertium quid. Hitherto their only course| moral considerations, that we should all feel that ‘this 
has been an unavailing complaint dictated by a fallacious | plan, so astute, and in some respects so desirable, is never. 
hope. Something must turn up some day, and till then|theless but a dream. There never, till now, has been g 
they would preserve intact the claims born under the| time when a king could feel such an offer not worth q 
arrangement of Villafranca. Napoleon might die, or the|moment’s consideration. Even so late as 1815, an gp. 
priests might upset his policy, or Naples might be given over | rangement of the kind would have been pronounced just 
to brigands, or England and France might quarrel, or there} as well as wise, and the surviving diplomatists of the 
might be a reaction in Prussia, or, in short, any great|older school will still think its rejection the result of g 
European calamity might give to the “Middle Empire”| silly sentiment. Yet all men out of Austria feel that jt 
one more chance of exacting an ample satisfaction. She} must be rejected. It involves a sale of Venetia, and js 
is the convict of Europe, and any confusion can but give|ab ineepto utterly immoral. With his claim to delive; 
her achanee. Then, with Sardinia once defeated, a second | Venetia, Victor Emanuel would surrender his claim to be 
Novara fairly won, the Grand-Dukes would be reinstated, | King of Italy. He is king, not by descent or by conquest, 
and Austria, placing a vassal after her own heart on the! but by the election of a people, who elected him because he 
throne of Naples, might turn on the Magyar race, and| promised to secure, so far as man might secure, the unity and 
perhaps end the quarrel of eight centuries in their final| the freedom of the peninsula. With his efforts for that great 
extinction. For this the most despotic House in Europe | object his moral right would end. The Italians would one 
has agreed to call itself constitutional, and for this it has|more acquire the fatal belief that a monarch can never be 
maintained an army pronounced by its own adyisers insup-| trusted, and from that hour, out of Piedmont, where loyalty 
portably expensive, and has kept up towards Italy an attitude | is ingrained in the people, he would rule ouly by force, 
of armed forbearance. The situation, however, has lasted | The willingness which is filling his armies and strengthening 
too long. The Neapolitans are defeated, and the Papacy | Parliament to tax, and providing a levy en masse, under 
quakes. Napoleon lives, and the Revolution is still restrained. | colour of a National Guard, would at once disappear, and 
The Western Powers do not quarrel, and, above all, Austrians | with it the unity of Italy. Naples has not submitted to 
are slowly wakening to a perception that, calmly observant | Piedmont, but added herself to Italy, an Italy which, with 
as she may appear, England in the supreme hour may not! out Venetia, cannot even exist. He might as well abandon 
bear to see a sixth constitutional Power reduced once again | Rome, and declare Italy constituted, while its capital was 
to slavery. Waiting for England’s weakness is like wait-|held by a foreign soldiery, protecting a separate dominion 
ing till the ocean is at rest, and half in despair, half in the}The Mazzinian spirit, now dormant, would be at once re- 
exercise of their old cunning, the Austrian Cabinet have | vived, and the task of uniting Italy would be for the second 
suggested a third device. Austria shall give up the Mon /|time transferred to the Revolution. There is happily no 
possumus, abandon the Duchies, throw over the Bourbons, | fear of any compromise of the kind. The King who in 1849 
leave the Papacy to the care of the Providence in which it! refused an Austrian guarantee for his throne, is not likely to 
professes to trust, and acknowledge Italy, if only Italy in| accept one now, or to forget that he has not yet avenged the 
return wil! acknowledge Venetia. father who, beaten by these very Austrians, deserted, tra- 
It isan enticing bid. The Austrian Government, faithless | duced, and broken-hearted, still “did not die as kings die. 
to its subjects, is usually faithful to foreign Powers, and| An idea is for once seen to be stronger than diplomatists, or 
seldom violates those decorums which secure the peace of| armies, or statesmen, and Italiaus will only wonder that 
Europe almost as much as law. She would probably treat | Austria should offer such futile terms. 
Italy, once acknowledged, better than she treats England,| The proposal must be abandoned, but its consideration can 
perhaps relax her rule in Venetia, and certainly abstain from scarcely have been infructuous. It is not possible that Aus- 
exciting revolution in ap acknowledged State. The tempta-| trian councillors can have considered the advantage of peace 
tion to Victor Emanuel, therefore, as a mere dynast, would | with Italy without considering also how completely peace is 
be immense. He would be the “ legitimate” King of Italy, | within their power. There is not an advantage which such 
a monarch whose revolutionary title had been forgiven by lan arrangement would secure which would not be obtained 





Europe. All he has gained, and which is now always in| more fully by the surrender of Venetia. That province once 
jeopardy, would be guaranteed to his heirs. When Austrian honestly given up, and Italy has no quarrel with Austria 
support is fairly withdrawn, the Papacy must make terms, the | Indeed, a necessity, which is stronger than gratitude or na- 
French troops would cease from their occupation of Rome, | tional antipathies, will compel her to turn to Austria for aid 
and the peninsula, from the Mincio to the Mediterranean, | against the overwhelming influence of France. The finances 
would at last be free. The secure sovereignty of twenty- | of Austria would be at once set right. The army might be re- 
two millions of people,—that is the bribe offered to Victor | duced at once to 250,000 men, and the reduction fall on the 
Emanuel and hi§ advisers. It is one which might make even ‘dangerous Hungarian element. Hungary, with Italy con- 
their subjects pause. With Austria friendly, they would tent, must make terms, and if the Emperor had but the nerve 
have time for that thorough reorganization which Italy so|to make them with the free Diet, to unite Austria and Hun- 
sorely needs, might bring their army up to its necessary | gary by an alliance instead of an impracticable constitution, 
level, might strengthen their fleet, and might prepare a sys- he might remain master of two kingdoms, each entitled to 
tem of sound and progressive finance. ‘They would be free| rank as a first-class Power. Venetia at home brings him 
from the curse of Rome, free from the shadow of France, and | nothing, except new dangers in Hungary, and abroad yields 
able at last to commence the career of physical progress to | him nothing except a position which is worthless, except as 
which their national genius so clearly tends. |a menace to the Italy he is ready to acknowledge. There 

To Europe, the temptation offered is perhaps even greater. | need be no talk of sale. On that one point Englishmen will 
The possibility of war in Italy weighs on all states like a| sympathize fully with the Austrian Court. The Emperor 
nightmare, increases all armies, burdens all peoples with an has no more right to sell Venice than we have to sell Bengal. 
endless weight of taxation. France cannot disarm, for there | But he hasa right to withdraw from a territory which detests 
is Italy to resist. Austria cannot disarm, for there is | his dominion, and ean do it without sacrifice of dignity, and 
Venetia to defend. Germany cannot disarm, for there is/ with a moral gain which, as the example of Italy shows, is of 
armed France glancing frowningly at the flag which waves | itself worth armies. The popular idea that the fate of Venetia 
over the Rhine. England, above all, cannot disarm, for she | would be a precedent for the remainder of his territory, 1 
cannot permit one Power to acquire a continental prepon- wholly without foundation. The only province held by the 
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same title is Galicia, which has asked as yet for liberty rather 
than for release. In the remainder of his territories the 
Emperor, though hampered by promises which he has broken, 
and constitutions which he has set aside, though opposed by 
arties whose chiefs he has shot, and hated by populations 
whom he has outraged, still reigns by a right other than that 
of conquest, and has only to govern justly to obtain from the 
r oo “Pham: 
has not sufficed to destroy. It is confidence which is wanting 
in Austria, and who would not trust a sovereign who for the 


sake of a principle gave up a province ? 





MR. WHITE'S MOTION. 

R. White’s motion on Tuesday has scarcely received all 
\ the justice which it deserved. It was not, as the 
yblie seem to imagine, a mere device for the expediting of 
business, hardly worthy of outside attention, and to be 
settled like any other matter of form. It was a direct, and, 
in its way, a shrewd effort to put a check on the tendency 
to careless extravagance which a “cycle of war” has pro- 
duced in the bureaux. The details of national expendi- 
ture are for two nights in every week the business of the 
That time is amply sufficient, but by a custom as 


I 


House. 


old as the House of Commons, members claim the right on | 


those nights to discuss all manner of topics. “ Grievance 
precedes supply,” and as every member considers the 
matter about which he wants information a very important 
grievance, the discussion wanders away from the matter in 
hand, over every variety of topic; and debates on postal sub- 
ventions precede the votes for the Museum, and Mexican 
salaries of the civil service 


’ 


anarchy is discussed while the 
await their political audit. The consequence of this con- 
sumption of time is, that the estimates are driven into a 
corner, and passed at last almost en masse, and without 
control or even sufficient criticism. The “ bureaucracy” 
practically pass as well as prepare their own accounts, 
and as each chief believes that the constitution exists in 
order that his department may be made perfect, there is a 
constant tendency to increase expense. Little jobs, too, 
which could not escape exposure in a fair and full discussion, 
are carried through under pressure of want of time, and 
though the departments are generally pure, still a practical 
secrecy as to accounts is not healthy even for them. The 
least troublesome way to secure efficiency is to pay heavily 
for it, and when men are dealing with national funds, the 
combined temptation of ease and efficiency too often over- 
comes their sense of value of thrift. Mr. White struck 


straight at the evil, proposing that one day in the week| 


should be set apart for the estimates only, all motions being 
prohibited, and though snubbed by the smaller fry, he was 
heard by Ministers with attention. Sir George Grey, in- 
deed, admitted the evil, and promised, with the concurrence 
of the House, to introduce a motion securing a plan almost 
identical with that suggested by Mr. White. 

The object to be attained is certainly sound, and it is as well 
for the country that the House contains a member or two suffi- 


ciently thick-skinned to bear the expressions of annoyance a | 


proposal of the kind is sure to create. Mr. Hume was a loss if 
only because he excited such dread among the bureaux. For 
the last five years the House which up to the Crimean war 
had been a great deal too economical, has shown a desire 


not only to spend too much but to spend it a great deal too} 


carelessly. The cost of every department, from war to edu- 
cation, is allowed to increase annually, not at the discretion 
of the House, but at that of the departments themselves. 
Every year there are more officers, more contracts, and more 
items, till, when Europe is once more settled, or the nation 
once more determined on retrenchment, we may find that no 
hiargin is left, and that in order to save we must either revise 
he entire administrative machine, or leave the country 
once more to depend for safety on the forbearance of secret 
loes, Like a thriftless householder, we go on adding to 
the regular expenditure, adding a servant here anda fire there, 
improving the kitchen regimen, and increasing the stable, till, 
When the pinch comes, there is nothing to retrench, and we 
must either become insolvent, or consent to take a step down in 
life, Just at this moment weare at law, andthe expenses ot 
the suit are so vast, that little additions to the ménage almost 
escape attention. Compelled to keep under arms, and spend 
millions on fortifications, we bave hardly a care to attend to 
the little additions in judicial and police, and other depart- 
mental expenses. They mount too fast a great deal, and 


the moment the country is at rest the demand for retrench- | 


ment will rise with a force which the most popular Ministry 


evard of his people that obedience which even their hatred | 


will find itself wholly unable to withstand. There is no popular 
movement more dangerous than a sudden ery for retrench- 
ment, and any device which tends to anticipate it by securing 
such decent economy as the state of affairs will admit, de- 
serves the most anxious support. 

The object sought, we repeat, is sound; but the special 
device suggested by Mr. White, and almost endorsed by 
Sir George Grey, is open to more discussion. One does 
not secure economy by carefully examining bills, and the 
House is not upon most points an efficient chamber of audit. 
It might check salaries pretty fairly. Professional men and 
men in business can judge a salary pretty closely, and clip a 
bill for travelling expenses to within a few pounds of the 
truth. Experienced members, moreover, know something of 
political charges, can demur to the million added on to the 
Navy Bill, and remonstrate with some show of argument 
on the effective strength of the army. But there are heavy 
expenses on which the House is really without information, 
on which members like Mr. White know no more than the 
last new Guardsman, and which must be left to the depart- 
ments and their responsible chiefs. Mr. White can swoop 
down on a little job done for the National Gallery; some- 
body always manages to say something bitter about out- 
lays signed by Mr. Panizzi, and small special expenditures 
are often remorselessly docked. The salaries of Queen’s 
messengers have been altered over and over again, and the 
consuls’ allowances always give rise to a squabble. But has 
| anybody ever seriously complained of the million flung into 
the sea at Alderney, or the sums which year after year are 
savage 





allowed as expenses of courtesy, outfits, grants to 


or the waste which is paid for 
IS an 1tem 


|ambassadors, and such-like ; 
| yearly in grants to the Board of Works? There 


of nearly a million in the shape of subventions to sea-going 
steam companies, which escapes with exceedingly little talk, 


ludicrous charge 


}and every old member can point to some lud 
| which has gone on for years without an appearance of 


opposition. Mr. White ‘himself says that last year the 


| House cut down nothing except a pittance granted to some 
unlucky German who was travelling for t! National 
Gallery. The truth 18, men, whether members of the House 


“ erank-work,” Jabour which 
House cries 
for retrenchment in general, unless the total is felt to be too 
| heavy, they will fight the departments in vain. The Minister 
| threatened whips up his trustworthy band, the House gene- 

rally will not attend, and the unlucky remonstrant is only 
| abused as a narrow-souled being who thinks civilization 
costs too much. The proposed innovation would only 
intensify this tendency. The mass of members knowing 
| that nothing of interest could come on, would stay 

away, and the few who remained would be steadily voted 
n. Mr. White vigilance itself, and Mr 


cannot endure 
They know that 


or otherwise, 


' 
bas no outturn unless t 


| down. may be 


| Williams may be an adept in mental arithmetic; but 
|neither of them belong to a class which the departments 
ean be induced to fear Their chance lies in convine- 


| 
) 


ling the House, and the 
| ¢ stimates would leave them 
jor rather 

| their “ points.” 
and, 

levil, and a great one, but it is less 
version of Mr. Williams into a Minister of Finance might 
prove. The tr to examine the 
j}accounts item 
| charge, and enforce a general tone of economy. ' 
| insists on the Ministry making r ductions, the reductions, if 
Nobody ever diminishes his lawyer's 
bills by criticizing six-and- ightpence s. He objects to the 
total as mpared with the work, and, that argument failing, 
seeks a more reasonable firm. Let Mr. White, or any other 
member, bring together a list of the items he thinks exagge- 
rated, point out the loss to the country, support it with such 
he can collect, and if be will te 
cannot change this vote, he 
moderate. We regret 


exclusive devotion of the day to 
preache rs witl ut al 1 . 
with an audience of officials, who had prejudged 
Real influence under such circumstances Is 

undesirable. Extravagance 1s an 


mischievous than the con- 


h audience 


: ‘ft . . 
impossible, indee a, 


1e remedy, we believe, is not 
by item, but to tax at once any flagrant 
if the House 


possible, will be made 


. pane danentie 

evidence as s story cecent!y 
] Ninel ie. 

well, he will find that, though he 


will have made the next very much more 





our own conclusion, for we are of those who regard the exist- 
ing waste with something akin to dismay, but there are cases 
lll which a general } ro} osititon 18 much more val iable tian a 


series of details, and a general ery of retrenchment, a clear 
opinion expressed by the House that the outl 1y is much too 
great, will bring down expenses quicker than the most careful 

England is not injured by a two- 


| . 
housekeeping review 
recklessness 


} , 
but it is injured by the tone of 


penny charge, 
which excessive estimates are sure to produce 
We have said nothing of the constitutional difficulty on 
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which some members laid so much stress, fi 
lieve it is of serious moment. 
cussed, it does not in the present day matte 


they precede or follow supply. <As far as i 


the evidence on that point is against Mr. White 
cussion on supply nights is often most valuable, and its value) Thouvenel that such a project was really on foot, 


is One more reason against making the inno 
suggestion must be tried on its merits, and w 


producing economy, it would only produce statistics. 


EARL RUSSELL IN MEXI 
TPXMILE Mexican Blue-book is not by any 
reading, for the pith of it seems to be t 


So long as grievances are dis-| But even to Spain menaces were out of the question, 
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a -_ —— 
ernment,” 


wr we dé not be-| undoubted right of choosing their own form of goy 
- Bay] 
reluse to 
share in the responsibility. So also with the nomination of 


the Archduke Maximilian 


rmuch whether; Russell could only maintain the principle and 
t goes, however 


The dis- Lord Cowley was told by i 


but way 
° " , ° , ’ ’ . . 
ation But the} started by Mexicans only,—a remark which, of course, | 
e fear, instead of; Cowley knew how to interpret as it deserved 


The British 
If the Mexican 
chose to elect an Archduke, “there was nothing in the eo % 
vention to prevent it ;” but . 
party to forcible intervention for any such « bieet 


Government, however, had nothing to say 
this Government * could be no 
Noth 
means pleasant! can be more decided than the resolution of the Cabinet 
his: the British| let Mexico settle her own affairs, and only to insist 


CO 


ON Pepys. 


Government have adhered to their principles, but have been} ration for British injuries, and the payment of British debs 


forced to consent to the very proceeding they 


deprecated, and and that this resolution covered no secret policy is proved by 


to witness unmoved the results against which they had’ one single fact : Earl Russell exerted himself to the utmost 


strongly protested. They have helped to fo 
vention they did not desire, and must perto 


in a direction which they admit they do not approve 


rward an inter-, admit the United States into the convention, and had \p 
ree await action, Seward been a statesman instead of a despatch writer, the 


Mederal Government would have had a vote against interyep. 


The idea of intervention commenced, it would appear, with tion, which, backed by Great Britain, must have been cop. 


the Spaniards, who were determined to seek redress for clusive. 


incessant insult and outrage. 


They were resolved also! vention so greatly that if offered, in the present state of 


As it is, that Government, which detests the inter 


1g 


not to delay beyond November, and to proceed, whether finances, to secure the whole debt, remains in a sulky ang 


France and England consented to the pri 
action or not. Jt was the French Goverm 
early as September, 1861, spoke of ulterior 


as summoning a free Congress to decide on the future 


vernment of Mexico. 
the first to have been afraid of designs hi 
pretext of seeking redress, and on Septe 
they made the independence of Mexico an 
dition” of their adherence to the convention. 
agreed to this stipulation, Marshal 
repudiating the idea of conquest for Spain as 
could only prove injurious to her own welfa 


venel, moreover, affirmed that France had no intention * to 


influence by armed foree an arbitration i 
affairs of Mexico,”’ and only hoped that the 


Mexicans might take advantage of the intervention to throw 


off an unbearable tyranny. ‘The convention 
strictly limited in form, and the British Gove 
ground for remonstrance or even displeasu 


conduct had been strictly in accordance with principle. They 


could not abstain from action without seriou 


British interests, they could not act separately 


certainty of incessant collisions ; and they had 
the extent and the character of the 
allies. There is nothing whatever to charge 
even want of precaution 

Indeed, they were over-distrustful. The Sp 


on October 9th, while still discussing the convention, sug- 


gested that to come to some understandin 
about a durable government was a duty owe 
and were instantly asked whether they int 


QO’ Donnell, indeed 


3 therefore ’ 


intervention ol 


g with Mexico 


posal for joint! powerless isolation; or, to use the expressively inelegant 
nent which, so! phrase of American editors, is “left out in the cold.” The 
measures, such) British Government, moreover, without an ally in argument, 


go-| is compelled either to prohibit the action of France and 


The British Government seem from| Spain, or to sit silent and bear the probable neglect of the 


under the! “essential condition” of the convention 


LS6l, 


Iden 

The position is not a pleasant one, but it is no fault of the 
Ministry 
the 
they would have been accused of neglecting the interests of 


nber 27, 
‘ essential con- They might have abstained from interference ip 


Both Powers first instance, but it is certain that if they had done g 


a design which 


re M. Thou- 


British subjects,and the desires of the better classes of Mexico 
They could searcely help intervening, and intervention onee 
sanctioned, they could not risk war to prohibit France and 
Spain from introducing an order which, had it but th 
consent of the Mexicans, England would see with approval, 


n the internal 
better class of 
All that remains to be done is to watch, and if the Meviecans 
was rear a strong Government, make with it some new and fina 
rmment had no! arrangement; or, if a strong Government is imposed y 

Mexico, retire, protesting against an exertion of force which 


was virtually prohibited by the convention. 


re. Their own 
Inaction is not 


s detriment to| the réle which Englishmen love to play, but in this ease we 


ly without a/ cannot, in common consistency, help to deprive even Mexicans 
strictly limited | of their right of self-government ; nor can we, for the sake of 


° 


their) humanity, prevent France from putting an end to anareby 
We have at least one consolation under a diplomatic defeat, 
Earl Russell in very diflicult circumstances has spoken franks 
and maintained a great principle intact, and the Mexicans 
whether liberated or only coerced, must be better off than 
they now are. The despatches are full of proof that the 
misery of Mexico has as yet been understated. It isa 
country ruled by hostile gangs of bandits. 


them with, not 


anish Ministry, 


d to humanity, 
ended to stay 


there until that duty was performed! They repudiated the Phese despatches throw but little light on the prospects 
idea, but when in December news was received that the the allies. Sir C. Wyke, who might be pronounced per 
Spanish expedition had put to sea, Earl Russell was fectly qualified tor his post if he were not so fond of putting 


roused, and a correspondence appears to have 
is not given, but which ended in an intim 
Majesty’s Government could not understa 
Spanish expedition set out before the arrival 
and French forces.’ The French Governm 
understand it either, a1 d the Emp¢ ror seems 
necessary to act with decision. On 17th Ja 
tish Government was informed that the E: 


solved to double the French expedition, and to advance into 


the interior of the country. 
this date took the form of an invasion, and t 
vernment seems for the moment to have be 
nonplussed. They could not prohibit action 
had consented because it was a little too quic} 
not answer the Emperor’s argument, that 
forcements France miglit be in a 
to Spain. and they could not 

palpably intended to efiect 
against. Mexican indepe1 
was the “essential condition’’ of their adh 
programme. The y were fairly driven 
were aware of it, and adopted the 


Pp sit10n 
jon 1h 
an object they 


into 
frankest 
expressed a firm disapproval, but added that 
argument to offer, and would content thems 
fusing to increase the British q force. 
spoke a little more stern y: “The allied force 


iota of 


used for the purpose of depriving the Mexicans of th ir | 


to have felt it 


The intervention, in fact, 


dence, Which Was i 


» ensued, which sly satire into despatches, evidently believes that the situa- 
that her tion rests with Michael Doblado, who has received absolute 
nd “ why power from Congress to make any terms he may deem expe- 
dient. He mentions too, incidentally, that the whites would 
be powerless were the Indians united, and that one at least 
of the ablest and best of Mexicans believed a foreign armed 
intervention the only hope of Mexico. 


ation 
the 
of the British 


ent could not 


uary, the Bri- 
nperor had re- 
THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL AT ITS BEST 
irom ig Mr. Milner Gibson first joined the present Go- 
he British Go- 

am thoron 
to which the’ 


vernment as President of the Board of ‘Trade, it was 
flv said, and with some apparent truth, that the coalition was 
a purely mechanical one, which must either paralyze | 

; parties to it, or reduce one of the two elements thus united 
rein- into abject subj ction to the other. 
Tory party was, perhaps, that it would destroy all the lit 
rpr and spirit mm the compound organism, that Mr. Milner 
had protested (Gibson would represent the Manchester school without 
yw tl 


c<. They cou 


without 


The secret hope ott 
of inferiority 


eatened,| its soul of democratic fire, and Lord Palmerston Conserva- 
erence to the’ tive Liberalism struck dumb by fear of his unwelcome alls. 
{ that it might 
Ulianee as unnatural and mutually stupifying as Coleridge 
deseribes in his “ Ancient Mariner :” 


a corner, and Ti 


ley expected, 
course. The \ - 


perhaps trusted, prove ap 
1 ey bad no 
elves with re- 
To Spain they 


$8 are Dotto be 


j “The body of my sister’s son, 

nee to knee ; 

The body and | pulled at one rope, 
But he said nought to me 


Stood by me ki 








to re 


folio 
hun 


thi 
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ment.” o aay: - 
Far] And 
186 ty which 
10n of of the 


by M decisive t at the rival element was able to submit without! our interests we oppose it still more stré nuously now, 


it Wag 40° 


Long 





so it might have been, had not circumstances armsen chester men saying, * Whatever you d » do on principle, and 
led the nation to favour in turn the development | not from any false regard to our interests. We do not wish 


best and manliest parts of both creeds in a form so) for intervention—we have opposed it when it was against 


ther dignity or self-respect. The democrat 


rel 


li of 1S60 was re ected by the p ople at large with so dis- these ntlemen are a if 


; ; 


veform vhen it seems to favour our interests.” For the first time 


ing a gen tine lustre to the foreign 
+a voice, that it was impossible even for the most con- | policyof England, and rede 


| 
leemineg t leir own party ft m charges 
tent democrat not to bow to the very authority he professed | which had in them only too much superficial plausibility. 


regnect, and in the contest with the Lords ou the paper It is a gain to the whole Liberal party, no less than to their 
respec, i . 


the decision of the nation was not more doubtful. | own section of it, and tends to promote a real unity of spirit 








dut t 

H re, therefore, Lord Palmerston and his more conservative in the Liberal Government It will do more than any otner 
Let followers were disembarrassed of their difficulty without any event to soften the jealousies and asperities of sectional 
rene. humiliation to their allies, who were yet e ibled to maintain | Liberalism: and let us add that it will, we iope, raise for the 
ets their self-respect by the hard-earned success of the free-trade | future the whole level of the Manchester s , When 
vd . pol y which their support had secured for Mr Gladstone once men have stood in the noble position of utterly disre- 
st ¢ Stil]. up to the present year, the Manchester party in the garding their own selfish interests, aad urging the nation to 
Mp Go ernment represent dl only the material lite of the nation, | disré ecard them. they are not like ly soon to de nd again to 
- the and could not claim to have influenced its policy in any that tone of materialistic cynicism which can believe in no 


ven. qu tions of higher political interest. We see the traces of | eood that is not represented by some fresh ulus to the 
tate of things 1n the earlier part of Mr. Milner Gibson’s plough, the warehouse, or the loom 





COD. this § ] . » | 
iter. speech. He plunges into the figures of last year’s trade 


urges on the imaginary character of the fears ¢ntertains 





» paper manufacturers ; shows triumphantly how much A 
- THE LETTERS OF COUNT CAVOUR. 


, the French treaty has reduced for England the commereia 
The dimensions of the American calamity, and, in a word, claims : or few letters of Count Cavour, just pul 1 by the 





! ‘ 


. for the Government, and more especially, of course, for his friends of Ratazzi. throw little new licht on the cha- 


own party’s influence in it, the great merit of having done on | racter of the deceased statesman. We all y that he was 








the fait i—faith in the universal beneficence of free-trade prin- | an aristocrat, working In revolutiona t es. and tft 


( that which events have now just fied ina very striking eombi: ing an absolute fixity of purpose with a 























the manner, and proved to be the only alleviation whieh could audacity as to eans We are not, theref 
Q have been provided for a time of very severe suffering nd t go eA 1856 nte ’ 
. in the latter part of Mr. Gibson’s speeeh he touches) had d Bour t 
on a topie which has brought out a better phase o ‘the Man-! was ready to accent assistance wher rit rht be 
‘ ste r school, and vindicated for it a real and living influence The fre d of Italv involve the des ict 1 < all the 
ice over tue higher policy of the Government; which has put it overeignties, and Ca ir. 1 ple | 7. r t Due 1 yf 
nd in the new light of appealing, not to interest, but to prin-| Parma as ar nse for the aid given in the Crimea, only 
cil ,even where principle seems at first sight torun direct isked I of t ‘ ntended 
iL counter to interest. It has always been said, and o uy wit 1 te ne iy to acquire We knew, too, that 1 irsuit of his 
ns much truth, that the school, miscalled, we believe, the Man-| great end, he was often unscrupulous, and { no astonish- 
chester school, at all events formerly miscalled so, and now) ment that he proposed to offer Austria an ultimatum she 
more truly so called only beeause the party itself has taken | eould not aceept "Nor are we tempted t roan because he 
‘ higher ground—regarde only profit and loss in estimating | neglected his friends. changed them, brok vith them, 
the national duty, and cried out in time of peril for an igno-| crushed them, on his road to Italian unit What are 
winious peace on grounds of superficial Christianity but dis- | friends when they stand in the way of an « ‘t such as he 
8 guised selfishness. The whole free trade policy, impregnable | sought, and almost lived to attain? A all, those who 
in itself, was more or less damaged by the suspicion of sel-| had studied Count Cavour knew that | s of the type to 
fishness attaching to its most eager advocates, and it is now,! whien Caesar. and Mahomet, and Mirabeau, and Somers, and 
therefore, with sincere delight that we see it vindicating} many another great man belonged, men eag r pleasure 
itself from the charge. Now, at least, the policy it advo-| and thirsty for ease. with a tendency to gormandize and a 
5 cates in the American war is not that of national materialism! passion for women, and are not therefore amazed that a 
and selfish gain. However much Mr. Bright may believe statesman who was vet to del ver Italy should, in the turning 
his own assertion, that while non-intervention raises cotton | hour of her destinies, regret that he could not, in his thou- 
4 to a shilling the pound, intervention wou d raise it to! sand avocations. find time “ to recreate himself with the sight 
five shillings, it is generally known that that is not the/ of dancing nymphs.” The instinet of Englishmen has com- 
impression of France n wv of England, nor, in fact, of} prehended the man who in his strength and his weakness was 
. Lancashire itself, and that it is not on that ground) so thoroug elish. a 3 st lent tters will 
that the Manchester politicians abide by the policy of re-|no more alter our estimate than Brofferio’s malignant sar- 
specting the blockade. The general belief certainly is, | casm, or Culletti’s unblushing inventions 


that a joint intervention by France and England would; The letters, however, though they add little to our know- 
almost immediately secure for the South independence | ledge of Cavour, |} 


ani tranquillity, and permit the early resumption of that in 1856 the Italian Minister. himself t st astute of 





cotton exports to Kk 


ngland The policy might be—we be-| maukind. familiar with England, and well aware of the key 
lieve it would be—most short-sighted, sowing the seeds | notes of English ‘vy, still tirmly believed it possible that 

















of the bitterest future dissensions between England and England would go to war to secure the fre 1 of Italy 
the Northern Government ; but if we may judge by pre- | Indeed, he s t Lord ¢ ssurances 
cedent, at least, it is not because it is short-s ehted that which. in t ! ith of a pler tiar in scarcely be 
the pt lar chester sch 0] W vuld reject it. T ie simp! * ana a stingulshed fr pledves ( \ ir, In LSS > i ma le up 
dent fact is, that they reject it beeause tl] ey believe it is m 1 thatt : ir was ¢ W n it \ I nger 
Always argu ¢ against intervention, they retuse to endure t Austrian rule, and that vas verless 
throw up their principles in a case in which those principles to amend the sit n. H red his vy both 
seem injurious to their own interests; they refuse doubly, to the Emperor and Lord Clarend ter ve lay, 
because the result of such a sacrifice of ple would b \ b. \ \ he 
4 great gain to the cause of slavery, which, though a cotton-! would be no party * war tot : Emperor put 
producing power, they genuine ly detest. As Mr. Milner! him off with sympat it { s words; but Lord Cla- 
Gibson says, “So great has always been the feeling of Eng- | rendon only advised vy, and w ( iv { that 
land in reference to the questi m of s very, that England) England 1 ‘ust aid re 4 univ, 1) : 
cannot feel any interest or desire that any new Government | embarrassed, \ ti s, and s sev W 
should be constructed upon the principle of rendering per- | what energy \ ; i $,—il cor- 
manent and of extending negro slavery.” rect,—could s tiner, and so satisfied 3 Cavour 
Now, it cannot be denied that in taking this attitude, the | of their meaning, that began to expla Ra EK 
element in the Government which Mr. Milner Gibson re-, lish motives let ratw re any $ tor to ret e 
presents adds greatly to its moral influence on the country— | the impressio! veakness created by t susters the 
strengthens it, in fact, on its highest side. Whatever may | Crimea, at vy which he repeats once more issisting 
be tl view taken of the duty ot England with respect totne att rreat Naval Review Nor was $c e dependent 





blockade, it cannot but be a manifest gain to have the Man-! on this single assurance. Lord Clarendon, be says, in a letter 
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° ° 7 . ° . _  —_, 
dated the 13th April, said to Count Buol at the Emperor’s | which can permit Italy, even defeated, to sink once MOTe ints 


table, “ You throw down your gauntlet to liberal Europe, 
think that she may pick it up, and that there are Powers 
which, though they have signed a treaty of peace, are ready 
and willing to reopen war.”” And, again, the Emperor told 


him, that Lord Clarendon had expressed his regret that the | 


efforts for Italy had been void of results, and had been autho- 


rized to inform Parliament of an Imperial promise couched | 


in these words: “I authorize you to declare in Parliament 
that it is my intention to withdraw my troops from Rome, 
and to compel Austria to withdraw hers from the Lega- 
tions, and that I shall speak ¢rés haut about it if need be.” 
Finally, Lord Clarendon himself distinctly assured the Italian 
Minister that, “ unless Austria changed, or at least modified 
her system, France and England would compel her to do so, 
even resorting to arms in case of need.” 

What does it all mean? Has the policy of England in 
Italian affairs been misunderstood from the beginning, or 
was the astute Italian deceived by his own hopes, or was the 
cautious, reserved diplomatist carried away three consecutive 
times by the fascination of Count Cavour? Wilful misre- 
presentation is of course out of the question, even were the 
writer a man of very different character. He was writing 
confidentially to his own colleague, weighing chances, and 
well aware that he was discussing matters of “ life and death.” 
Yet, short of misrepresentation, what explanations are con- 
ceivable, except that Lord Clarendon gave assurances he 
had no right to give, or that the Ministry were really desirous 
to do what Louis Napoleon actually did, viz. intervene by 
arms to support an idea, or that Count Cavour for once 
deceived himself? The first supposition does not seem 
to those who have watched Lord Clarendon’s career ex- 
ceedingly probable. He is not, of all men, the one likely 
to have been carried away by enthusiasm for Italy, or hatred 
of Austria, or general eagerness for the Revolutionary cause. 
He is accused, indeed, of a leaning to Austria, which has 
more than once diminished his popularity among liberal 
statesmen, and which exceeds even that tenderness which a 
belief in the necessity of the “ middle empire” produces in 
all diplomatists. Yet, if he said the words attributed to 
him, he was more unaffectedly Italian than any Minister in 


England: than Mr. Gladstone, who denounced the impri- | 


|@ geographical expression existing for the support of col 
| lateral branches of the House of Hapsburg. 





THE REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA. 


HERE is a political thaw in Russia, and the ice j 
| bending and cracking in all directions. The stregy 
runs swiftly underneath, solid as the surface appears, and sing 
the first great breach the whole mass has been rapidly givin 
|way, and the débris threaten soon to mark the speed with 
which the silent river dashes along its course. The passiongtg 
| desire fora freer life, so long suppressed by a superincumbent 
| weight, is revealing itself at every turn, and the resolutions 
just passed by the Assembly of Nobles at Moscow show the 
direction which the new movement is intended to take. The 
| proceedings of that body are well worthy the most attentiy 
study. Though only 300 in number, and elected from Among 
'the nobility of the single government of Moscow, they noto. 
riously represent the party which calls itself par excelleng 
| Russian, and will be followed by other assemblies of all the 
central and western governments, and by all that in Russig 
| can fairly be counted to belong to the middle class. Indeed, 
| the vote on the resolutions taken on 24th January, displayed 
| the existence of something which, were not the scene laid jg 
Moscow, might be termed a popular excitement. The 
speakers were eagerly followed, the “noise in the hall wa 
| excessive,” and there was a movement against “ orders” and 
‘uniforms which, in a country where social position is defined 
_by military grades, was ominous of a vast coming change. 
| The nobles “said what they pleased,” and they have drawn 
up an address to the Emperor which Englishmen, educated 
ito believe that a Russian noble is but a Tartar in a Euro. 
pean coat, will read with a surprise not widely distin. 
{guished from admiration. It is an English address. The 
nobles recount the mischiefs which visibly threaten the 
| State, the hatred springing up between class and class, the 
| constant violations of law, the “instability of the unit of 
| eredit” and the dread of a national bankruptey, and then, in 
five short paragraphs, suggest the remedies required “to 
| satisfy the existing wants of society.” These remedies are 
all practical, measures of detail, as far removed from the in- 





sonment of Poerio; than Lord John Russell, who remon- | lated rubbish usually produced in a continental manifesto as 
strated so earnestly against the continued occupation of|the Grand Remonstrance was from the Rights of Man. 
Rome. 1. The first remedy is to limit the authority of the officials. 
Tke second solution is certainly borne out by one or two! The Russian nobles, both from patriotism and from pride, 
undeniable facts. It is known that the peace with Russia| detest the “ Tehin,” the organized bureaucracy, which, taken 
was for a time exceedingly unpopular with the governing | from every class, badly paid, and corrupt to the core, exe- 
class, as leaving us exposed to the contempt produced by our | cutes the Imperial will. Their hatred is shared by the 
military failures, a contempt which for a time was a real | people, and General Biistrom, when he appealed to the 
danger, and but for the knowledge of England possessed by soldiers to punish the students as boys who would one day 
Louis Napoleon, might have proved’a real calamity. As it| enter the Tehin, and take bribes to oppress them, revealed 
was, it produced the demand for the Assassination Bill, the | the depth of a feeling entertained even in the army, which is 
published threats of the French Colonels, the correspondence exempted from their control. The nobles apparently did not 
which, for a moment, threatened the useful alliance with | dare to demand the only efficient check on these men—a 
France, the overthrow of Lord Palmerston’s Ministry, and, | personal liberty law, or habeas corpus—but they suggested 
though last not least, De Toequeville’s assertion that war| the next best reform. They want to make the officials elec- 
with England had ceased to be a calamity dreaded by the | tive, a law which would make them responsible to the Assem- 
people of France. Another war may have entered into the | blies—call them Quarter Sessions—instead of the throne. 
calculations of the day, and the knowledge of this fact may | Every one, moreover, is to be held responsible before the law 
have given to every British diplomatist an energy and a| for his acts—that is, liable to prosecution if he oversteps his 
frankness not always present to our liberal diplomacy. Yet authority. It must not be forgotten that in Russia it is not 
if war with Austria was on the cards in 1856, if we,/the laws which are defective; they are excellent; every 
withont knowing it, were on the brink of an effort to| tyrannical act, unless indeed ordered direct by the imperial 
deliver Italy by arms, if the idea of non-intervention | councillors, being a breach of positive statute. If, therefore, 
was in secret quietly laid aside, what is contemporary | the nobles could only secure the fair administration of the 
history worth? Hitherto all England has been cou-| law, if, for example, the judges were appointed by the 
vinced that the Ministry, sympathizing warmly with Italy, | Assembly, the Tchin would be placed in irons, would be as 
were still more averse to war, that our support to Victor | directly responsible to the people as the officers of an English 
Emanuel was only moral, and that even if Sardinia were de- | municipality. There would remain the necessity of paying 
feated, it was doubtful whether we should openly enter the | them properly ; but this is not a practical difficulty. Local 
lists. According to Count Cavour, we had promised not taxation is not yet heavy in Russia, and the sum which the 
merely to help, but even to take the initiative ; not ouly to ‘civil servant extorts in bribes might be distributed in a tax. 
save Piedmont from the consequences of defeat, but to compel | One or two governors have, we believe, consolidated their fees 
Austria to change her system by force of arms. We cannot | inthis way, raising large salaries in the shape of annual gifts 
believe it: and the truth of this statement is not, we must | from each house, and then doing indifferent justice. This 
beg to remark, merely a question of history. It is of vital prayer may be granted yet; for the emancipation compels 
importance now. If Count Cavour was deceived, or if Lord | Government to reorganize the police and the judiciary, and 
Clarendon acted without authority, the matter may indeed | the easiest way of paying the new employés is to leave the 
be left to historians and Lord Clarendon’s care for his own | Assemblies to do it. © 
reputation. But if he spoke the views of the Cabinet, if} 2. The reform of the Tchin is the first step, but it is 
England was really the first to offer active assistance, if she | not complete without a reform of procedure. A trial m 
promised officially to come with energy to the relief of Pied-| Russia is a frightful affair, the procedure being, as in India, 
mont, it is not the Liberal Government which can allow |so loaded down with appeals, intended as a check on oppres- 
Austria to crush down the freedom now half secured, or sion, that every claim is a chancery suit, and a man accused 
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of a grave offence may be kept some years in confinement 
before the charge has been heard. Such cases have actual J 
occurred, and it is their knowledge of this delay which mak 
rather th 
therefore, demand 


It is only 


Russians ready to pay any bribe 
being arrested for trial. The 
trial by oral evidence, and evidence upon oath. 


nobles, 


written proceedings which can be spun out to this inordinate | 


length, and a judge liable to removal for taking bribes has no 
motive for postponing an audience. 

3. The next step is to right the finances. 
yernment, forced to maintain a European position with only 
for a century past, 

Of the thirty-five millions a year 
derived frem a 
priests 


started 


The Russian Go- 


an Asiatic revenue, has, 
financial entanglements. 
which it raises from every source, twenty are 
spirit monopoly, W hich has compelled it to order the 
to urge the people to drink. A  teetotal 
some years 250 Was wilfully crushed lest the State should 


movement 


suffer, and the people can always, by passively abstaining | 
from spirits, bring the Government down to the groun l, 
The credit of the State stands high, and the deficit is not 
large, but the Government keeps up a floating debt in the 
shape of a paper currency ot almost incalculable amount. 
This currency has been debased by excessive issues during the 
Crimean war, its value has begun to fluctuate violently, and 
every form of business is menaced with disarrangement. The 
remedy would be parliamentary control, but the nobles are 
at they ean get, and sugec 


practical, they ask for w! 
only an open budget. That has been granted, in form at all 


events, though the absence of audit, the habitual secrecy of 


36 as vel 


the bureaux, and the power which the 
taking as much as he likes, ali tend to impart an air of un- 
reality to the official sheet. There is frankness, however, in 


the Emperor's avowal that the ts 750.000/ 





equal to 1,500,000/. on a budget of the ish amount 
and which, when it is remembered that it d not - 





clude a heavy exp nditure on buildine, and 
to suppleme nt the enormous private wealth of the Ir perial 
pronounced extravagant. 


House, must be 
strongest lever mm 


difficulty will yet be t 
the Constitutionalists, and it 
other. 

4. The Government 
broken down. ‘The peas: 
true, be free, but they have refused everywhere to give up their 
right tothe Jand. They will neither pay rent nor offer a 
compensation, and there is no power to compel them. You 
cannot collect the rental of a great country by movine 


troops evcry quarter ai and the only 


will be exasperated by an- 


scheme of emancipation has hopelessly 
I : 


nts, on 3rd March, 1SG3, will, it is 


alternatives are to 








destroy the noblesse, to the permanent injury of society, or | 
to provide a State compensation. Payment for the serfs 
is impossible, for they are twenty millions—worth 40/7. a 
head. : The noble s, tl ‘ refore, suegest that the lands should 


force, kk 


be apportioned at once, and by 
and the rest of the land 


steads, we believe, to the people, 
to the lord. The m: would then be s 
yearly demand. Comp 
and other direct losses, by the Stat 

sources it needs in a heavy land tax. The peasants, who will 
resist the Emperor who 


without a 
! “ae 





» which will find the re- 


not pay rent, will 
has entranchised them. 

it is obvious that it cannot endure and we suspect 
that the ultimate solution of the difficulty will be found in 
life pensions to the immediate li i that the nobles, 
trust 


land, their ownership of 


not, it is thought, 
The scheme is a reasonable one, but 


for long, 





as a permanent class, must 
rising value of their wild | 
mines, and manufactures, and perhaps to trade, of which 


lll- 


owh energy, the 


{ 


all eitic | 


they are not ashamed, and for which they have great fac 


out of a field than there 


You cannot get 
is grass in it, and all the financial juggling in the world 
will not pay at once for the persons and the soil of an 
entire nation. The nobles must yield to their fate, con- 
tented to know, as they say—and the sentence 
situated indicative of un that with 
the “ corner-stone of the 
away.” 

5. Lastly, they ask a boon which of itself comprehends a 
political rights, “the freest discussion in print.” 
any other despotism this would be the m 
their requests ; but Russia has laws of its own. The pres 
the last eight years has been free to a strange extent, freer 
than that of Austria, ten times as free as that of France 
Social questions are dis ; wland or | 
Belgium, and even polities, under certain well-understood | 
rules. To assail a Minister would be to invite arrest, but | 
one may urge the reform of his department. ‘To censure the 


ties. more hay 


usual nobleness serface 


social evils of Russi 


] 
st hopele ss of all 
| 
| 
| 


‘ussed as freely as in Ey 


SPECT 


| 
| 


“yn +) | ‘ 
i run tHe risk OT} 


| 


| 


struggled With | 


| 
lchambers, and scourged by the press, those pests 


| Mr. 


Emperor exercises of | w: 


ATOR. 18] 


Emperor would be to demand a sentence of exile, but it is 


possible to praise the British constitution, which every 
thinking Russian studies, as democrats onee studied America. 


The immediate cause of this freedom is the liberality of 
the but the dynasty seem to have no fear of dis- 
cussion. Nobody wants to upset them if only they will 
move forward, and a consciousness that ' 5 
Russia, that between them anda Socialist republic—the real 

peo, nothing, vives them a 
erve and con nee wanting to the “ Elect of eight millions.” 


ar has already expressed himself favourable to the 


censors, 


they are alone in 


] 


tendency ol the pe »le—there is 
“ 


abolition of the censorship, and if the Assemblies can only 
secure the right of electing the judges before whom actions 
for libel must be tried, the position of the Tehin will not 
be one to be envied. Decently paid, r ponsible to local 


of the 
empire may in a generat! me to be not more hated than 


French gendarme 


MR. SEWARD’S DIPLOMACY. 
[* any misanthrope wishes for a mournful spectacle “ of 
human defeated and o’erthrown,” let him read 
nee on foreign aflairs, laid before 


nopes 
‘ 
Seward s correspon 
Congress at the opening « f the se ssion, and by her Majesty’s 


command just communicated to Parliament in the form of a 
, . 
Blue- Box k. | Cc A me rican secretary commenced his diplo- 
matic labours with the most buoyant confidence in his own 
epistolary powers. Like the Complete Letter Writer, there 


had but to sit 


was unequal. He 
his desk in order to witch the world with noble 
to nis a < in order to witeh the worid with noodle 











d 
penmanship. J would overawe and snub England. He 
would overawe nd conciliate l’rance. All the rest of 
Kurope sh Lb l ‘:p to do his bidding, not by 

| pe rsuasion or appeals to forbearance, but by an atlec tation 

of more than the usual self-contidence, and the addition of a 
little extra swagger. ‘l'o do Mr. Seward justice, what man 
can do by letter-writing he did. Ile was rhetorical, he was 
aph ristic, he was prok und Ile was by turns didactic and 
minatory, lively and sev But European Ministers have 
t habit of looking to facts rather than assertions, and of 
est i n’s power by its deeds more than its 
thi i on iy, France was not bam- 

land would 1 be bullied And as Mr. 

S $ nee in the resourees of his rhetoric dies 
way, so d 3 he become more chary of it eraces. Llis 


nsation is to be given for the obrok, | 


| Southern Commissioner 


| 
] 


; for men so] 


1 was knocked | 


Under | : 


etters diminish in length ; they dwindle, peak, and pine, till 
Karl 


4 ; 
Russell's 


they are as curt and business-like a own. 
ilis first letters to Mr. Dayton, at Paris, and Mr. Adams, at 
London, cover respectively seven and ten octavo pages. His 
last come within the modest compass of twenty lines. It is 
pleasant, in the pre t crisis of their country’s affairs, to be 
able to congratulate American gentlemen 1 pon anything, 


rs. Adams and Dayton upon 


and we do « meratuliate Ni 
’ } 
this happy change 
ail r ] 
Ihe first qpuc +4 : el 
: ‘ - 
French Goverm 
States as Delligerent 


Enelish and 
out of the of the 

the recept the 
. Nothing could be more peremp- 
the language of Mr. Seward on the 
’ he says to Mr. 


issioners is liable to be 


America and the 
recognition 
seceding , and ion of 
tory on this head than 
May 
“with the so-called Comm 
authority which appointed 
s hurttul to 


of any kind,’ 





us for being called unofficial, and it might be even more 


injurious, because we should have no means of knowing what 





points might be resolv d by it u will desist from 

| intercourse whatever, unofli oflicial, with the 
British Government, so long a ‘continue intercourse 
ot ¢ ri I iomest! $s oll country.” 
And still 1 ly he says, “If Great Britain shall 
choose to re ize them as lawful belligerents, .... the 
laws of 2 ; anioi j an ral ai l pr yp r re medy.” 
Nine day Later Mir m I | { to Paris. He directed 
Mr. Dayton to prot tL aga { any intercourse between the 
french Government and the agents of the Southern rebels 


the United States, 
would en- 


is injurious to the dignity and honour of 
lending to the rel 





and as a prestige which 





courage their efforts to prosecute a civil war dé structive to 
the prosperity of | country. lle hoped that this protest 
vould b suilicient to relieve the United States “fro the 
necessity of ¢ 4 action on the unpleasant subject to which it 


not be allowed for a 


U nite d 


states 


relates vext, M. Thouvenel must 

delusive belief that the 

the Confederate 
LB 


moment to rest u der the 


‘content to have 
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— 


recognized as a belligerent Power by States with which this! before the battle of Bull’s Run. Truly, American instity. 
nation is in amity. No concert of action among foreign | tions spoiled a good schoolmaster when they elevated this 
nations can recoucile the United States to such a proceed-| man into a Secretary of State. But enough of Mr, Seward’s 
ing, whatever may be the consequences of resistance.” Even | lucubrations. 

the lapse of nine days had done something to subdue Mr. And now, in conclusion, it may be asked, what has come 
Seward’s resolves. Whether he still cherished his old hope| of this mass of correspondence—these 366 closely-printed 
of an alliance with Hrance against England, or whether in| octavo pages, which Mr. Seward has written or provoked? 
the interval he had become aware of that “ concert of| The character of his communications with France, England 
action among foreign Powers” to which he darkly alludes, it | and Holland, and what he gained thereby, has been already 
is already beginning to dawn on him that threats are not| sufficiently indicated ; Prussia, Austria, Belgium, Italy, Den. 
very likely to serve his purpose. The Southern Commis-| mark, and Sweden were amicable in their tone; Spain wag 
sioners were unollicially received, but Mr. Adams did not} more anxious to annex St. Domingo quietly than to raise 
cease his intercourse with Lord Russell. The Southern} any new quarrel; Russia was friendly, but desirous to see 
States were recognized as belligerents, but that adequate | the differences between the North and South appeased. The 
and proper remedy which the laws of nations afford has} King of Portugal’s manner, when the American envoy as. 
never yet been brought to light. Indeed, the best thing to} sured him that the Union would be preserved, was “ more 
be said for Mr. Seward is, that when he found he had his | expressive of doubt than belief ;” but then the poor King of 
leek to eat, he eat it like a man, and before the end of June} Portugal was very young. Peru, Guatemala, Chili, Nica. 
was discussing belligerent rights as calmly as if he had never | ragua, and Venezuela were everything Mr. Seward could 
strung up his nerves to endure all the possible “con-| wish. The Viceroy of Egypt remarked, with a not unnatural 











sequences of resistance.” pride, that in Egypt things went smoothly. Poor Mr, 
But his experience with France and England did not| Thayer hoped they would do so in the United States, 
teach Mr, Seward prudence or moderation. That great|whereat the Viceroy laughed. After these dark allusions, 


nations like these should resist his will was perhaps just] Mr. Thayer went home, having been presented with a horse 
tolerable; but that little countries, not so big as one of the} which he hoped to be permitted to keep, as it had been paid 
United States, should presume to practise a strict neutrality | for by the gratuities which custom compelled him to dis. 
and write him letters about international law, never seems | tribute among the Viceroy’s servants, and as its pecuniary 
to have occurred to him amongst his wildest dreams. Yet he| value was by no means large. Finally, Kamehameha IV, 
was destined to put up with this too, and even at the hands | King of the Hawaiian Islands, by proclamation prohibited 
of Holland. During the summer, that much-talked-of vessel | privateers from touching at his ports, and in the plenitude 
the Sumter was received at the Dutch port of Curagoa and | of his partisanship, “ being destitute of either army, navy, 
supplied with coals and provisions. At this Mr. Pike, the | or forts,” ranged the whole of his moral power on the sid 
American envoy at the Hague, boiled over in a series of in-| of the United States. It will require more substantial vie. 
dignant remonstrances, of which it is enough to say that | tories than these to counterbalance Bull’s Run. 
they were conceived in the most dictatorial spirit of the | a 
Secretary who instructed him. After some correspondence, | ‘ aieien 
the Dutch Government at last consented to issue orders, by | CHURCH RATES. 
which no armed vessel, either of the United States or of the | ( - Tuesday night Sir J. Trelawney brought forward his 
Confederates, was to be permitted to remain more than bill for the abolition of church rates, and that exhausted 
twenty-four hours in any Dutch port, unless compelled by discussion must commence once more. One party will de. 
stress of weather. Mr. Pike bitterly complained that this | clare, for the hundredth time, that a law which, after all, is 
was putting his Government on an equality with mere rebels, | mainly a cumbrous fiscal arrangement, is essential to the 
and threatened dreadful things in case American ships-of- | religion of England; and the other will retort that a tax 
war should be denied the hospitality to which they were | which everybody pays alike is a brand upon dissenters alone. 
entitled. This called forth only a firm and dignified | All kinds of Gallios will give way to every variety of vehe- 
reply, rebuking the unbecoming character of his lan-|mence, until at last, after weary nights of speeches repeated 
guage, and pointing out that Holland had already made | every year, the few who are sorely in earnest will force ona 
every concession consistent with neutrality. Two days jdivision, and members will vote according to hustings 
later, on the 17th of October, Mr. Seward writes, | pledges. This year the Tories expect a decisive victory, 
demanding that no “ piratical vessel fitted out by . . . . dis- | and we devoutly hope they will be disappointed. We have 
loyal American citizens, and cruising in pursuit of merchant |not the slightest sympathy with the mode in which the 
vessels of the United States, shall be admitted into either | question has been forced on, and dislike the Liberation 
the continental or the colonial ports of the Netherlands | Society nearly as much as the party of “ No surrender.” We 
under any pretext whatever. If that assurance cannot be | do not believe that in the existing state of England the abo- 
obtained in some way, we must provide for the protection of | lition, pure and simple, is a possibility, or that, if it were, it 
our rights in some other way. Thus the subject .... neither | would benefit the cause which friends and enemies alike pro- 
requires nor admits of debate or argument on the part of | fess to consider—the maintenance and extension of Chris- 
the United States.” If anything could add to the absurdity | tian teaching. But we sincerely hope the abolitionists will 
of these threats, it was that France and England admitted | have a decided victory, for then a compromise will at last be 
Southern privateers to their ports under no restrictions as | possible. The majority of Englishmen are, we firmly be- 
to time, except in the case of their bringing prize vessels | lieve, determined on two points in the question—that the 
with them, an arrangement far more favourable to the Con-| present system shall be abolished, and that the buildings 
federates, as the Dutch Minister pointed out, than that which | shall be maintained. No reasonable churchman wishes to 
his Government had adopted. Before, however, Mr. Seward’s | keep open a perpetual sore, to provide for the sacraments by 
grandiloquence had reached its destination, Mr. Pike had | distraint, or robe the clergymen out of taxes. No reason- 
expressed to the Dutch Minister a “ qualified satisfaction,” | able dissenter wishes to destroy the buildings in which, if his 
his reason for which was, as he frankly told Mr. Seward, that | faith is worth a straw, he must believe that he has a rever- 
“ he doubted whether England or France would do anything ; siouary interest. But there is no hope of any compromise 
of the sort.” By the 11th of November, Mr. Seward had | suggested within the House of Commons. It is just one 
attained to the same doubts and the same qualified satisfac- | of the questions on which members must keep their pledges, 
tion, and he said so. The corollary of which is, that it takes | and on which no more reason is to be found in the House 
a Secretary of State just twenty-five days to eat his words. | than in any other assembly of delegates. The only hope is 
In the case of Austria, our political ready-writer was dis- | in the Lords, who, if the bill is sent up to them endorsed by 
posed to be didactic. He informs the American envoy that |an adequate majority, will undoubtedly send it back in some 
“ Austria is an interesting field for improvement . . . and/|more practical form which members can be induced to 
though there are some nations whose people are more mer-|accept. Once modified by the introduction of a clause 
curial, there is no one in the whole world whose inhabitants | placing the buildings under the Board of Works, the measure 
are more industrious, frugal, cheerful, and comfortable ;;may be worked without the reaction which dilapidated 
none in which agriculture derives more wealth from hard | country churches would in ten years be almost sure to pro- 
soils and ungenial skies; none where science, art, and taste|duce. The Lords, upon such a question, are competent 
mingle so perfectly with public and private economy. An| arbitrators, for they are not pledged to votes which, before 
undue portion of the country is mountainous. It has never- | the speeches are uttered, prejudge the controversy. Unless 
theless a richness and varicty of mineral and vegetable| sent up to them, the subject must linger on year after year, 
wealth unequalled in any other part of Europe.’’ And this | impeding the election of men who cannot be bitter on these 
twaddle Mr. Seward was gravely writing only a few weeks | ecclesiastical politics, demoralizing members by pledges 
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d without sincerity, and interrupting healthy inquiry 
into the political opinions which the elector is asked to 
support. There is nothing, not even a vested interest, which 
sticks so long in the road as a party dispute which men who 
; in earnest can mistake for a theological difference. 


grante 


are really 
If the House of Commons really desires to get this par- 
ticular obstruction out of the way, it will send Sir J. Tre- 
lawney’s bill for total abolition up to the Lords, backed by 
a vote which shall ensure compromise instead of rejection. 





HEY DIDDLE DIDDLF 
/ most careless observer of modern science is probably aware 


of the great advance that has been made of late years in what 


of conjectural philology. Patriotism per- 


we may eall the scien 
haps blinds us, but we are in ‘lined to assign the merit of founding it 
to Dean Swift, who, ina short but me morable treatise, interpreted 
all the names of classical antiquity by English, and proved that 
= . . 

name from epicurean tastes, which obliged his houschold to put “ all 


eees under the grate” for him. Swift’s beginnings were ingeniously 


followed up in a more arduous ficld by Bishop Warburton, who 


devotes part of the Divine Legation to what we 
hieroglyphics, in which he proves that th 


may calla pictorial 





explanation of Egyp 
Pharaohs and their literati covered pyramids and obelisks with pan- 


tomimic representations of moral apophthegms. The science thus 


founded soon became cosmopolitan in its range, and a host of learned 
Germans have developed it so happily in the last half-century that 


even undergraduates are now acquainted with the fundamental canon 
of neo-philology, by which “vowels go for nothing and consonants 


don’t count.” Generally it may be said that the results of the science 
are greatest where the material is least, and just as Professor Owen gets 
more credit for restoring « lost species from a fragment of a femur than 


for de scribing a host of common “ passere s” or “psittaci,” so the eriti 


from afew lines, or even from a few conso- 


who can deduce a languag 





nants, is naturally to be preferred to his rival who works with a yo- 
cabulary at hand. We are therefore bound, modestly but positively, 


to declare our preference for cuneilorm and Simaitic mscriptions to 


tions of Eugubine and Bantine 


the best possible interpret tables : 
and the scholar, whose successes are confined to rendering “ fos,” | 
b nus, “paker,” pro itius, “| etir pert,” quadrifaria n, or “ hipid,” | 





got beyond the A B C of his profes 


} 


habeat, has, in our opinion, } 
; 

sion. Our daughter 

Meantime, as all things are relative, we have great pleasure in notici 





'common Latin ova (eggs) with the Umbrian termination k. 


Pp of course, mundus, the 
| 


i results are so obvio is, We 


twenty years hence, will be capable of this | Deus in viarum junctura ovorum dape (colitur), deus mundi. 
i 
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they are not likely to be a proper name; and any one remembering 
the mingled Greek and Latin elements in Calabria, the old Brut- 
tium, would feel instinctively that they probably indicated the 
crude form of ru8-os, Deus, God. The frequent use of the word seems 
to imply that the inscription belonged to an altar, or a temple, so that 
its general character may be pretty well guessed. ‘Take now the 
different lines in order. A proper name may always be looked for in 
the first line, and uey at once recals the uxzsus of Cicero’s Verrine 
Orations, who, as a native of Messina, might naturally have founded 
a temple or a shrine in the locality. Seeptics, too, will do well to 
observe that there is no guessing in all this, as the twofold recur- 
rence of the word pippLe forbids any confusion of its letters with 


those that go before. It can scarcely even be considered a conjec- 


ture, so irresistible is the inference from the facts, when Mr. Brown 
coes on to observe that “ the family of the ILeji had no doubt been 


derived from Bruttium, and was of noble ancestry, rich and emi 


service to the gods.” Neither will any 


sort of 


Molic aorist from the root D—, implying a gift, of which the Latin 


nently devout in paying 


scholar hesitate to derive the redupli¢ ited form DIDDLE as a 


* do” is an obvious instance, perhaps Compoun led in this case with 


OeXGvrws, willingly, though we confess we should ourselves prefer to 


Still My 


doubt, right in maintaiming the possibility of a composite form from 


regard the LE as a crude pronominal sullix. Brown is, ho 


Greek and Latin, on the authority of HLuschke and Aufrecht. Our 


newspapers teem with examples of this sort of combination every 


es, or talk of 


saine process 


t-shirt and seltzo-e 


day, when they advertise the Lured 


arch-lhumbugs or rooms. Passing on to rippLe, the 
root-form Pr-v, of which 


Courum, in the third line 


as in the case of pippLe brings us to its 


faveo fautum is the Latin instance , is 


a word of the same class as bivium and trivium, and of course 


means a place where several roads mect. Here our dictionaries 


will be the richer by an indispensabk 


word, which has dropped in 
some wonderful mauner out of our extant classical authors ; a proof 
among others that they cannot be blindly trusted to. In repover 


Mr. Brown at once recognizes the Doric meda for pera, and the 


MOON 
‘an, whom a linger- 


Where 


necd hardly detain our readers with any 


; kosmos, or universal | 


ing Pelasgie superstition retained in the memories of men. 


further explanation of the process by which they are arrived at. 
Mr. Brown renders the whole inscription thus : “ Hejus dedit libenter, 


ledit libenter. Deus propitius (est). Deus donatori libenter favit. 
Deus 


n litatione voluit benigno animo hedum taurum intra fines (loci 


a very brilliant production of this second class which has lately been | S#¢ti) portandos. Deus bis lustratus beat fossam sacre libationis.” 
printed for private circulation among the learned. Report ascribes it | “ Hejus gave frecly, gave freely. God és propitious. God hath 
to one whom we only venture to indicate in the new phil logical recly favoured the 4 God, the God of the world, is honoured 
fashion of Georgian court as a C-b-n-t M-n-st-r, and we must leave | with a feast of cggs at the meeting of the paths. God haat hi pro- 


it to our readers to guess whether Lord P-lm-rst-n’s late seclusion, 
which the papers ascribed to gout, may not have had some pro- | 
founder and more learned motive. ‘Trifles like the Trent affair can | 
never fill the hearts or ens the minds of men who have studied 


the principles of a Bopp and the results of an Aufrecht. 





Nothing can be more satisfactory than the account which the little 
pamphlet before us gives of its origin. The author, in the true spirit 
of his work, has assumed the name of John Brown, a mythical eponymic 


of English veracity and common sense, rather than a pseudonym. 


} 
| 
Travelling with two companions, Mr. Jones, of Jesus, Oxford. | 
and Mr. Robinson, of Trinity, Cambridge, both of whom, we believe, 


will be found inscribed on the books of their respective colleges 


, 

he had the good fortune to meet one whom he designates as Baron 

Munchausen, again, no doubt, symbolically expressing that class of 
" ’ b 


intelligent discoverers to which George Psalmanazar and Dr. Sim« 


nides belong. The great traveller pre sented the three Englishmen 


with an inscription, which he had himself found among the fragments 


of a Cyclopean wall near Cosenza, in Calabria. The precious doen- | 


} 


ment was fortunately uninjured, and Mr. Brown was entrusted by his 


Ile scems hitherto to 
have been ignorant of the old Italian Janguages, but a child may fol- 
nd Aufrecht have gone before, and Mr. Brown’s 


success, there fore, though 


companions with the charge of deciphering it. 


i} 
i 


low where Momimse 


rhiy ere litable Lo hi n, IS scarcs ly won- 
derful. The inscription reads thus : 
HEY DIDDLEDIDDLI 
PUECATAN DTHEFIDDLE 
THECOULIUMPEDOVERTHEMOON 





PHELITTLEDOGLAUGHED 
LOSEESUCHFINESPORT 


AN DTHEDISHRANAUAYUITITHESPOON, 

In old writing of this sort, where there is no distinction of words, 
the first point naturally is to ascertain if any particular combination 
of letters occurs more than once, as the chances that it is a distinct 
word will of course bh 


| 
Here the letters Tue occurring 
some seven times, gave the desired key to the whole. 


very great. 
No one could 
doubt that they represented a common, and yet an important word; 





| Libation.” 


been minded in the sacrifice (or 


piliously being sacriliced to) that a 
goat, or bull, should be brought within the limits of the sacred place. 
God, the lustrations twice performed, blesses the trench of the sacred 
Those who like to look up the translations of Umbrian 
, or even of Welsh poems, like the “ Gododin,” 


will find that for simplicity, sense, and probability, Mr. Brown’s 


and Etrusean remain 





version has little to fear from competition. He may well dismiss 


critics like Mr. Forster, who doubt the possibility of reconstructing 
a language from forty or fifty consonants, with a kindly contemptuous 


admonition “to purge himself of his heretical pravity.” Given a 
few root-forms, the philologist can afford to dispense with grammars, 
dictionaries, literature, and vowels. 

No doubt critics will attempt to disparage Mr. Brown’s labours. 
Some will, perhaps, attack the authenticity of the inscription, and 
others will try to prove that it can be read into other languages, per- 


haps even into English, And what then? Even babes in Bopp know 
that bilingual inscriptions, in which every word has a double mean- 
rhere 1 monument in 


Brittany the e} igraph of which is both Breton and Welsh. 


ing, ar¢ by no means unp ecedented. 
) There is 
an old prove rb of Queen Elizabeth’s time which tells its own tale : 
** Bread, butter, and green cheese,” 
I wil English and good Fries 


Swift, whom we are again compelled to refer to as the parent of mo- 


dern philology, composed a letter which was at once English and 
Latin. It was a Newtonian anticipation of the law of linguistic 
aflinities. We need scarcely allude to the Punic fragment in Plautus, 
which Vallancy proved to be good Irish, and Gesenius to be very like 
Hebrew. Mr. Brown has attempted no startling four de force. His 
argument is independent of grammatical niceties, and rests on the un- 
We anticipate that this 
» an epoch in the history of English philology ; 


changeable foundation of root-etymons, 
little treatise will mak 
and we observe with great satisfaction that the University of Oxford 





as chosen the present moment for conferring an honorary degree on 


Mr. Brown’s distinguished master, Dr. Aufrecht. 


























































VALENTINES. 
like 
Valentines no longer 


JALE VTINE’S Day, 


fashion. 





Custom, in this respect, has long since undergone a change, which is | 


avery common one. In the days of our 
mothers, when Sir Roger de Coverley 
known—in country-houses at least ; 
with fair the mistletoe 


friends ; when 


mistletoes never sce now-a-days, except in servants’ halls 


the reigning beauty of the season was alse 
Valentine’s 


little barrier which ceremony placed on ordinary week days between | 


The fashionable 


the two sexes. 
into its shell. 


hat in hand, at a proper distance from their superiors, their superiors 
were not unwilling to pretend for the nonce to be rusties too. 
difficulty always is to break down reserve for one’s 


and friends, without at the same time 
presume. 
and snobbery- if one 
chiefly come in since 


might safely | 


may coin the word 


real shepherds and shepherdesses would 
sheep would not remember to keep the 
upon the The 
shepherdesses. 


condescension. French 
Mimic 
Clouts became eased 


classes, aping the affectation of the up per ¢ 


heads to adopt a/ fresco life and customs in imitation of their be " rs. 


| 


A lady and gentleman may, perhaps, be 


aside fashions without laying aside delic 
whose personal dignity is the 
can be uproarious and delicate at once. 
their inbred reserve and dig with 
reserve fictitious 


fictions of conventionality are withdrawn. 


ruity >; vul 


are too and conven 


possible in mixed company. 

It is no wonder, then, that conventionalitic 
in these days, and that people take 
through the r 
nary life. It is pleasant to pic-n 
but it would not be pleasant to pic-n 


hill. 


losophers to observe that our 


fewer Op} 
are both useful 


Lhe 


strictions that 


c in 


pleasure 
increased by the 
unwholesome, though 


Penny buns not 


food ; 


are 


in a fit of extreme hunger they might 


and 
when gentlemen clinked glasses 


we rid sin Cc 


wretend to be a shepherdess, 


oug 


Day aflorded a fashionable excuse 


many other old days, is 


possess a 


grandfathers and grand- 
romping were 


sanctioned 


So long as rustics were always obsequious, and stood, | 


— 
— 
vad 


“ SPECT A 


| quet of —_ m life. 
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The loves onal the sorrows of then > fellow. 
creatures, whose cultivation is less high than our own, have noth 
Life . if ¢ comedians » and 
reverently at the ; 
is found. Even the Bol 
hours of deep feeling, until they 
| told that they are vulgar, and begin to learn it, and to be | 
We cannot help thinking that Mr. 
his power of sympathy, has something to answer for. 
difficult for 


i Ing 

going out Of | in them that is nesesat wily common-place. 

charm for society. alone, and treat it 
alone, : i 


is a grand poem, wherever it 
Sawyers are not vulgar in their 


satirists could only let it 
nent, 


rrht 


mor 


not un- 


re ud | Oi it 
Dickens, with all his ¢ genius aq 


He | : 


serious without being ridiculous, Ay 


what modern a8 waded 
1S mad 


} 
; and when | Bob Sawyers to be 





» the reigning toast, 5 the snob who is so loud in his dress, and his manner, and his gesiy ‘ 
for overleapiig the | at a moment of social relaxation, is unconsciously doing more c 
| chief tl he means. Ile is making many lookers-on hate W 
those times has shrunk abhor soci: sal relaxation altogether, as th y never feel safe from eg 
>| jarred upon by inconsiderately offensive people at such times, A 
se | drunken satyr seems to hav broken in upon the happy scene ; an 
Che | individual who mars e njoyment very often is not so romantic-lo kine 


encouraging 
In the last century, the difliculty was not so great. 


for t 


mail-coaches have gone out. 
and give 
Arcadian airs ne a very Arcadian dress, without any fear that the | 


rude 


and intolerable 


“ucy. 


al 


ht, 


revolution 
pastoral life became disagrec: ible when Coli: 


sometiues 


b 


result of long habit and education who 
Lhe 


endurable when his boisterous subjects never forget for 


| 


many 
tional to 

Much delice 
to romp without offending self-respect ; and romping becomes im- | } 


| 


id 


solitude 


1¢ On Sundays upon Green 


} 
| 
Wich- 

The view is a very fine one, and it is quite open to moral p! Cc lass $s W 

} 

proximity of a few thousand happy fellow-cre: 

| 

| 

} 


epicure; and it is an established fact that they are ¢ 


by school-children without apparent reluctance 


School feast so remarkable a sight, is that the 
infant banqueters seems to be damped by the 


D 


one’s hours of social enjoyment is a fecling t 


ing and enjoying themselves in a crowd. 


particular English education ; and there can be 


spite of our increasing habits of travelling 


Nothing in the world is so little e 
This 


beyond all question, owing 


| 
is owing partly to a morbid 


SCi-COMSC 
toa fine fecling 

and mistletoes and clinking of glasses 
with most educated people 
is to say, as soon as it Is taken up by a lary 

tact to prevent fun aud freedom from becou 
merely that we dislike doing what th 


Crowd ¢ 


exclusiveness is natural, no doubt, to 
unworthy if the crowd to whos 
were as relined in heart as they th 
with instinet 


We k 


sgusted lo see the caus 


wish to see done ive delicacy 


coarsely and stupidly. ave off our | 


because we are di 


profaned and disgraced. It is t! 


her nymplis gave up bathing in their nm 
mortals began to bathe there too. 

If only vulgar people knew of how much 
world by making innocent pleasures vulgar ! 
the ag the i 


ce to see rar side 





vuls Im cverytilig, 
dency fostered, we are sorry to say, cv 
writers of the day—really deprives us of 
There is nothing necessarily offer 
strong fecling that occasionally comes 


A common 
ther 


humanity= 


« 


] ‘ . 
as brothers ani 





sInOpol 


ran tail 


aS SOON as Lhe Cust 


COMPANY aba ll 
i . 


acquaintances | eyen as asatvr. 
outsiders to 


Valentines, then, are passing out of date, because it has been f 
Snobs 


that their use, and the use of such harmless pleasantries cannot be cop. 
fined to the circle of never to they 
Nothing can be more thoroughly certain than that an accomplished 


ung 





he occasion—h: we oT those who are certain misuse 


A lady of qual 
> ‘ | 
herselt ™ th | | and polished person could be trusted to send as many valentines 


|he pleased. A g ntleman of fine feeling might write as many playf 
é to her, or that the | verses as he chose to a delicate and noble lady, without making } 
r distance and not to presume | sensible, either that he was ps yin lice: eae ssary attention, or { 
| 4 L » OF 


put an end to] he was anxious to win her he art, or that he bh e presum] 





| wish to stand to her in any partic we uly intimate relation. Under ql 
as soon as the lower | the apparent ease and freedom of the thing, it would be quite el 
lasses, took it into their | that he never meant to put her in a pete in which she micht not 
“ happily stand, if all the we rld were looking on. But there ary 


{ 


trus few of whom 


ut it 


ted 1¢ 


IS only 


this could be 


answer to make 


anything like said with truth; and i 
o St.) 
Lexile. His { 
s the Valentinians ¢ 
loves of the finches 


but 


riive iestl 


those | social matters it does not experiments, § 


} 


lentine, by common consent, has been relegated to socia 


sord of Misrule 


lowers have become as soci 
] . 
aays were 


lly unorthodox a 





is | 
a moment theol gically heretical. ‘I and t 
people dignity and | thrushes are >in their way ; when appre 


ist long when the | tices and shop-| oys have intr 


ey 1s required | day 


uded i to the sp vities of the 


not to notice that the birds and the s 


, everybody pretend 








YS are making love to their respective valentine cs, after a y 
lovert fashion. » world is changing and hard . 
seldom abandoned are only | ind fro in these latte is by the ki 
nities of breaking | the dames of the till and of the counter. There are no Qu 
agreeable im ordi-| the M iy—we observe with regrct—to be f{ nd anyw! 
of rural scenery, except among chimney-sweeps. 
We should view the dc cay of the old custom with more sorrow if th 


ho still practise d it mixe d up their practice of it w 


{ possible 10 be {I 

















, buffoonery. ‘There is no harm in a valentine, but rather good, wi 
itures, iin eae mt or a household drudge a brief hour of suns 
they are unsatishu tory and if Vv vlentines always wert courteous and \ il li ing, it W 
possibly be eaten by an] not matter much if they were rough. If the valentines of the s 
nt nually devoured | windows are to be taken as average speci ens ol ( iy 
: But what makes aly hich } ass through the post fli t. Valenti s Day, we ( 
pleasure of none of th say much for the ancient prelate’s modern worshippers. To judg 
fact that they are feast- | the pecimens, a valentine might generally be defined to be an off 
ike LO be Ovcriooked li | s > and vulgar picce of insolent fan ity addres to young 
hat is the result of our | liners and maid-servants. This is not as it should be. and certainly. 
no doubt that in} as it always was. In this, as in other things, the inveterate lov 
we are hot losing it. | quizzing and of the grotesque has driven out dé licacy of taste ands 
itan as an KE linan. | respect. We can ¢ nly hope that most of the productions upon vicw 
‘lousness, but is partly, }are not to be sent to the fa sex We cannot | lp suspect g, 
i reserve, Valen ( howev r, tl t their purel ers I 1 kely » be so nice. L 
ily beconn up pular | ¢| um of the old custom | 1 its s nal s cl 
( vrows Vulgal that | Tha irm lost : 11 ( { S ned 8) 
class who have not 1 xt for re rudent On t wl i ay be | y 
ig ollensive. It is not} sa 1 with truth that t! 1 I } ‘< ’) V: cs 
locs. Such a leelung of | Day least who could | st sal permitied to use them. P 
pt , but would be j of se wd good fee whatever their station in life ! 
tnilalion biey objected peo} le who are most anxious to avail themselves of a conven 
But un appuy hat we | pr vileg Nol s to be kissed or to kiss in a pl Scuous 
some ollende \ do | way under the n letoc here would b very ( en) vinent 
y unconvent ( nd that of a kind not ely to be popular with s bl 
( 1 cntl \ ( It l en) \ ch pe ind Velsts tell us 
cr u Dia i i ( l ised to | 1 of, but \ ( 
ater-pool ci V ul t] the p nd novelists must | S 
t ( us ceren ies are never li ly to ha becn ( t 
pl they rob the} sex which has to bear the brunt of the advan of 1 ( ; 
The comic tend y of l what ts di teful to ynen of refinement, soon b« ( 
even in path i ten- | tasteful tomen who wish to see women who are wit ( 
by the gre co { r charge thoroughly happy, s I nd at ease Tl 
re and wi ¥y delights, | ¢ tainly very little that is chi ) valentine Still, we d 
u } uid not wish to be severe on those who think otherwise 1 we quite 
l Vulg Datu iow that a ge | deal of latitud ught to | 1d iim tl case 
bi ol 1 ol cous And for ail the who still find ple sure in t. Valen 
Day, \ t lo t tha ut, im 
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« conclusion, the sentiment of the author of Evia, and wish all happi- 
ness and merriment to such true lovers as still follow the ritual of 
good Bishop Valentine, and are members of his Universal Church. 

DID THE ANCIENTS CARICATURE ? 
HE industry of modern scholarship has so thoroughly ransacked 
the stores of ancient learning, and has poured so full a light, 
not merely on the public, but even the domestic, life of our prede- 
] 


cessors in the history of civilization, that it perhaps does not often 





occur to us how many paths of inquiry are still untrodden even by a 
solitary traveller. 
al undant evidence that the ancients were not deficient ; and even if 
the overwhelming fun of Aristophanes had not been preserved for 
the delight and admiration of mankind, our consciousness of the 
uniformity of human nature would be sufficient to assure us of it. 
Laughter is, after all, the most distinctive characteristic of man 
e udest tribes ; 
and it is the natural resource of weakness in a lawless age—a retort 


some form of satire is to be found among even the 


of which no bodily strength avails to turn the edge. Literature is 


not, however, the only means of communicating his ideas to the 
public which the satirist possesses. 
attained any considerable development, he may address the mind 
through the medium, not of the ear, but of the eye, with the pencil 
rather than the pen. ‘Thus it wears an aspect of singularity, that, 
while we possess the comic literature of antiquity—to a sufficient 


So soon as the pictorial art has 


extent, at all events, to let us judge of its quality—we search long, 
and with scanty results, upon the vases of Greece and among the 
frescoes of Pompeii, for any trace of that humour which informs the 
outlines of H. B. or of Leech. We have the comic literature of 
the ancients, but where is their caricature ? 

This question has recently engaged the attention of M. Champ- 
fleury, who has concealed the scantiness of the information which he 
has been able to collect, with all that airy grace which is the charac- 
teristic of a French essayist. In his rashne ss, or his despair, he 
interrogated even t 
ceeded, as he thinks, in showing that the caricaturist of the Nile did 
not respect even the sacred rites of religion or the royal majesty of 
Rameses. There are, 1l seems, tiree papyri in existence Ol a dec l- 
dedly humorous character, one in the Royal Library at Turin, one in 
the British Museum, and another in a private collection in America 
In all these, animals—cats, rats, wolves, and lions—are represented 
as performing human actions, and especially such actions as are the 
conventional subjects of the hieroglyphical paintings. There is a 
pleasing group, for instance, frequently repeated on the walls of the 
Egyptian palaces, in which four females are represented as playing 
respectively on the harp, the lyre, the theorbo, and a sort of double 
flute. In the Turin papyrus these female figures are metamorphosed 
into an ass, a lion, a crocodile, and an ap¢ In the papyrus of the 
British Museum the rites of religion are travestied—a cat with a 
flower in its hand offers the sacred funereal offerings to a rat, which, 
gravely seated in a chair, scents the perfume of an enormous lotus- 
flower. While, in another place, a lion is represented as playing at 
chess with a gazelle, the group being an exact copy of one on the 
walls of the palace of Medinet-Abou, in which Rameses III. is play- 


ing this game with one of his wives. And this is all—some two 


hundred figures of animals on three papyri—while the remains of | 


Egyptian art fill whole galleries in every capital of Europe, and cover 
acres of wall along the whole course of the mysterious Nile. 
Time has been very capricious in his destruction, or the Egyptian 
caricaturist was not entire ly appreciated by the public of his day. 

Of the comic art of Greece we possess nothing but a name, but, 
then, to M. Champfleury a name He 


is everything. 
auriest of castles on the few isolated facts that can be 


gleaned from 
genius of Pauson. This painter 
was the contemporary of Arist )phanes, who, besides twice tauntin 


the ancient writers 1 specting the 


ria 
5 


tum with poverty, makes the chorus in the .charnians expressly con- | 


gratulate the Megarian that “he will no longer be the laughing-stock 
of the infamous Pauson.” 
later, Aristotle, in the Poeti 
the caricaturist, and the realist 


About one hundred and twenty years 


, distinguishing, apparently, the idealist 


from each: other, remarks that in imi 
tation one must necessarily r¢ present men as better than they are, as 


worse than they are, or as they are, and he gives 
stance of a paiuter 


Pauson as an in- 


who painted men uglier than they were. These pas- 
Sages may, pe rhaps, be sufficient to establish that Pauson did araw 


caricatures, and that the Greeks, therefore, must have known what a 





, 
unds on 
Arist Lie, 


advanced 


caricature was, but they are surcly some lender gr 
which to found the reputation of a great comic painter. 
perhaps, did not perceive the import 


civilization, the art of caricature 


ince Wiici, ih a more 
might assume, but where is the evi- 
dence that Aristophanes was writhing under the pangs of wounded 


distorted We may, 


f Aristophanes, who gibbeted so many more 
I : 


vanity and avenging the wrongs of his eatures ? 


perhaps, conjecture that 


important persons on so small a provocation, had been caricatured, he 
} loteni? ¢] ee" | j 
would not have letoff the offender with three imsignificant sneers. 


and that Aristotle did not comprehend the possibilities of the art of 


In the sense of humour, for instance, we have | 


he awful remains of Egyptian art; and has suc- | 


Either | 


has built the 


caricature, by no means proves that he did not comprehend the possi 
bilities of the art of Pauson. The fact, however, that he is mentioned 
|a century after his death by Aristotle as, in some degree, the repre- 
| sentative of a class, may, perhaps, be taken as sufficient proof that he 
| was really a painter of celebrity. Moreover, his name is preserved in 
the pages of Lucian, Plutarch, and even (Elian; though the anecdote 
| which they record of him would go to show him, not so much a cari- 
caturist, as a painter of animals of rather more than the proverbial 
| irritability of his calling. Be this as it may, onthe name of Pauson 
rests as yet the reputation of Greek caricature. 

In the pages of Pliny, however, we arrive on land of a somewhat 
firmer character. Bupalus and Athenis painted the portrait of the 
poet Hipponax, who was remarkably ugly, and exposed it, by way of 
| joke, to the public. A pupil of Apelles made himself famous by a 
burlesque painting, in which he represented Jupiter, in female attire, 


| giving birth to Bacchus amid a group of goddesses officiating as 
“True caricaturist,” says M. Champfleury, “ who 
respects not even the gods.” The fame of Clesides depends on a 
| picture of Queen Stratonice, whom, in revenge for some slight which 
lhe had received from her, he portrayed as rolling with a fisherman, 


| monthly nurses. 
| 


This picture he exposed in the 
The queen, however, 


who was rumoured to be her lover. 
market-place of Ephesus, and fled for his life. 
| was so pleased with the accuracy of the portraits, that she over- 
looked the insult to her fame. But, except in traditions of this sort, 
no trace remains to us of anything like personal caricature. Gro- 
tesque painting indeed there is, and of the happiest kind, of which 
| the famous studio of a painter from the walls of Pompeii affords a 
well-known instance. In this sort of painting the human figure is 
reduced to the dimensions of a pigmy, while an exaggerated impor- 
tance is given to the head and upper portion of the body, precisely 
like those distorted elves which do such constant duty in the illus- 
In the painting to which we 





trated fairy tales of modern artists. 
| have alluded the painter sits at his easel with his colours ranged on 


a little table at his side. The sitter, on whose portrait he 1s engaged, 
has all that expression of gratified vanity and foolish sheepish- 
ness whi 


‘h sitters always have. On the left, an attendant pre- 


pares the colours in a vase placed over charcoal. Behind him, a 
pupil leaves the book which he is studying to gaze furtively over his 
shoulder at what is going on around him. On the right, two dwarf 
friends of the painter are engaged in a lively criticism of his work, 
while 


figures, serves at once to represent the customary contents of a 


a most grotesque bird, ‘considerably taller than the human 


The drawings of this sort 
lat Herculaneum are still more unreal. There a number of naked 
| little gnomes are engaged in the different pursuits of a country life, 
all animated by something of the same comic earnestness with which 


studio, and to puzzle the commentators, 


| Stothard supplies the fat little children who form the subject of his 
woodcuts. In another instance, attributed to the time of the Mace- 
donian kingdom, the flight of Aineas with Anchises on his shoulder, 
and leading the little Ascanius, is travestied by representing the 
three figures with the heads and tails of dogs. But all the labour 


and ingenuity of M. Champfleury has not succeeded in producing a 





single extant painting or drawing which can with propriety be called 


a caricature. Burlesque painting there is; but, except in the few 


vague traditions which we have enumerated above, from the pages of 
Pliny, no proof can be given that any ancient artist ever endeavoured 
to throw ridicule on the actions of a contemporary by the publication 
during his life of a distorted re prese utation of his features. 


It assuredly does not follow, from the fact that they have not 


reached us among the fragments of ancient art, which alone time has 

| Spared to us, that they never in truth existed. But it is hard to 
| attribute such partiality to so impartial a destroyer, and there may 
perhaps be mechanical reasons why the art of caricature was 
likely to be far less efficacious in the hands of the satirist then 
than now. Now-a-days, the sketch of the artist is multiplied a 
thousand times in a few hours by the skill of the printer, and thus 
his mt aning iS easily 
| But the original, passed from hand to hand, would generally have 
disappeared altogether even before the ephemeral interest attached to 
| 


While, on the other hand, satirical verses were easily 


and cheaply disseminated among the multitude. 


it had « xpired, 
| learned and repeated from mouth to mouth, while men’s memories, 
too, were probably more practised before the invention of paper and 
tire is not the in- 


ink. It be doubted whether pictorial sa 
| 


The same qualities must, of course, have 


may weu 


vention of a very late age. 


existed in the human mind beginning, of which here and 


ay be discovered by the learning, and expanded by 
But even human qualities 


irohi ine 
there a trace m 
Lue modern 
circumstances before they can fl yurish, and mul- 
a harvest 


the ingenuity, oi inquirer 
need favourable 
us harvest, and of such 
in the ancient trace. A few isolated passages 
of antiquity have given birth to a fanciful and graceful essay, and we, 


who have profited by M. Champfleury’s labours, will be content to 


tiply, and pr duce a continu 


world there is not a 


| hope that, as he continues his task, he may find arguments which 
| 


may satisfy the minds of his readers as well as he has already 
, ony ) 


satistied his own. 
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Fine Arts. nor are the heads realised to the extent to which less importag = 
objects have been wrought. Still it is impossible to resist the og, New 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. tivation of Mr. Gilbert’s style ; his breadth of effect, perfect cnnaall : “ 
Wonse and worse appears to be the motto of the British Institution. | over material, vigorous handling and inventive skill (s St.. 18 
A sure and steady decrease of merit is apparent each year the exhi- | ticularly in the arrangement of the background, and the play of ay at 
bition opens. Fond enthusiasts imagined that some improvement in | among the figures), almost atone for his deficiencies. If Mr. Gilher of , 
the hanging arrangements would be visible on this occasion, owing | would strive after greater accuracy of drawing and refinemen: , | 
to the complaints made by Mr. Frith in the Zimes last year; such i s | colour, and if he would bend to wholesome study of € Instead of 
not the case, however. “True it is that fewer painters oe acknow- | trusting so largely to his own fertile resources, what a painter af : 
ledged reputation have entrusted their works to the tender mercies | he not become! Humour and ability to deal with facial expresc,, 
of the hanging committee, but instances as numerous as ever are to| are shown to a considerable extent in Mr. J. Morgan’s “ Jypy 
be found of good pictures being pushed aside to make room for bad, | Varied is the character in the heads of these twelve jurors ' 
and the conviction still remains either that the noble directors are | acute, the stupid, the funny, and the melancholy mau ar hy ss 
ulterly ignorant of the matter they take in hand, or that a spirit of | Some are interested in the case which bores their companions, 
favouritism i is at work unworthy of its possessors and injurious t ) the | have “served” too often to experience any other fecling than a 
interests of art. In characterizing the present displ: iy the usual | ance; one is gaping, and another applies a pinch of “ Seoteh see 
formula must be re peated. ‘re Is a lars ve mass of that kind if} to his nostrils to prevent falling asleep. The disposition of 
vaintings which Art-Unious have succeeded in popularizing —number- | figures, or half-figures rather, is somewhat formal, owing t M 
oe s instances of technical skill, but few with anv loftiness of aim, | adoption of parallel instead of angular perspective: a contra ( 
imaginative power, or poetical fecling. There is ‘the usual quantity ltreatment would have been more pictorial. The heads look |jj V 
of delicately-painted cabinet pictures by men who, having no origi-| a collection of portraits grouped hap-hazard, and, \ want of gu 
nality of their own, complacently devote themselves to the more or | subordination, each conflicts with its fellow “A Bu ut r Wate ‘os 
less successful imitation of some popular favourite, and who find} isa well-painted single figure of a sentinel, ar muebuse on shoul Siig 
their reward in the “sold” tickets which invariably decorate their | pacing the ramparts of a medieval castle, by Mr. Houston. 1 
productions at the private view. To these may be added the in- | figure is illuminated | an unseen light from below, which clanees 
evitable number of vulgar and untrutliful representations of modern | on the corslet, and br ing rs into strong relief the rugged features " 
life—specimens of the “corduroy and pinafore school’- — heart- | the soldier—a relief made more apparent by the contrast of a sombp ‘ 
less landscapes, which appear to be wcont tured with the cclerity|sky. Brilliant in colour and forcible in effect, the fi sure is 
and uniformity of pattern « mployed in turning out a roll of pape r- | altogether free from a stage look, and the idea of “ footlights” comes 
hangings. An examination of these six hundred works is anything | intothe mind. Another instance of tricky effect is supplic d by Mr 
but cause for gratulation, while the feeling of depression is some- W yburd’s “Convent Shrine,” in which the warm rays of a lam a 
what enhanced by the knowledge that nearly an equal number of falling on a nun at her devotions, and two other females stand 7 
pictures sent for exhibition have been refused—lIet us hope rather for | near, are contrasted with a moonlight background of an intense and : 
want of space than of merit, for if the rejected afford no better spe- | vivid green. So violent is the opposition of colour, that it is 
cime ns than some upon the walls, it is impossible to resist the | inflict headache on those who look at it long, and the painting of 
melancholy conclusion that very many of our fellow-creatures have | three such pictures would in all probability afflict the artist with in. 
mistaken their vocation in life. }curable ophthalmia Equally artificial is Mr. Wyburd’s “ Titania 
But allis not barren even at the British Institution; the dead | Sleeping ;” the bank on which the fairy queen reposes is seen through 
waste of mediocrity is relieved here and there by a work of promise, }an aperture of minute rocks that appear to have been collected { 
and at rarer intervals by pictures which sound do honour to any} an aquarium. The painter is more at home in delineat ve he 
exhibition. At the head of all stands Mr. J. Clark’s “ Return of the | of the East than imagining fairies: “ Nadira” is one of the best 
Runaway,” which, whether viewed as a picture or a poem, must be heads yet exhibited by him. It shows feeling for beauty, is full 
prouounced a work of rare genius. In felicity of execution it is sur- | carefully-drawn detail, and has a voluptuous air untainted by coarse 
passed by many examples in the rooms, but ‘in the power which it | ness. This remark will not apply to “The Golden Age,” a joiat 
has of appealing to the tenderest sympathies it is nel by | work of Messrs. Niemann and Craig, in which the former has 4 
none. The story, as usual with Mr. Clark, is si imple, and told with painted a very black and monotonous landscape as a background 
a naivelé, an absence of effort, that is very charming. The Run- | a number of scantily attired nymphs by the latter. The important 
away is a sailor, rrown since he left a into a bronze ~d and st il- pla ce assigned to it by the h ugers W yul | the be ief that , 
wart man. His first thought on Janding has been of his old parents, | thes had no apprehension of its infringing 1 Campbell's Act, 
and, with a heart alternating between hope and fear, he trudges though a doubt might be raised by not over-squeamish people that it P 
along to the well-re ‘membered abode. The cottage-door is open—| barely “keeps o’ the windy side of the law.” A name new to me , 
he steps gently in, and lays his hand tenderly on his father’s shoul- | is appe suded to a pair of little pictures, unpretending in subject , 
der. ‘The old man—interrupted in the reading of his paper- -looks | evineing great pictorial aptitude. The first, with the ill-chosen title . 
up wonderingly at the tall stranger. The mother, who has been | of “ Jotted Down,” is the better of the two: a little girl 1s seated 
se wing by the fire side, rises from her seat, and, craning out her neck, ina meadow and crying over a basket of sticks overturned by two 
peers into the face of the half-forgotten son. It is evident she | boys, who sea nper off in the distance. There is a quaint pathos in the : 
will be the first to recognise him. A little child, primer in | action of the child, and the landscape is unaffectedly realistic. “La 
hand, completes the group. The painter has well chosen the mo- | Voisine” is an old woman knocking at adoor. B oth | pictures are som 
ment before recognition—in another the old people will have fallen | what French in style, and promise well for the future success of f Mr. th 
upon the wanderer’s neck, and sobbed out their joy— * For this my |G. H. Boughton. Mr. G. D. Leslie’s pictures are somewhat crude C 
son was dead and is alive again—was lost and is found.” Yes, it is | and harsh in colour, but are marked by a refined feeling for beauty and = 
that. old, old story, the prodigal’ s return, which, in whatever form it | character not by any means common at the present day. The foliage a 
has been repe: ated since it was first told by hallowed lips, has never | in “ A Summer Song” detracts by its want ‘; generalisation from 
failed to reach the hearts of men. Seldom has it been more touch- | the pretty figure, a defect not experienced i ‘Danish Fish Gils,” 
ingly put forward than in this instance. The expressions are all ¢ X- whic Oh i is interesting also from its local truth, ee nz as it does the 
tremely true to nature, and numerous little suggestive touches will | way the fishers’ huts are built, and the picturesque costume of th 
be found, as the hazel-twig plucked by the sailor in his “onsets inhabitants. The deep blue Sound stretches far away in the distance, 
journey, and which he carries together with his bundle—the Chris¢- | where we catch a faint glimpse of the rocky coast of Sweden. But 
church Times the father is re: ding, and the little model of a ship and | Mr. Leslie has much to learn in the way of colour, and if not above 
rude-coloured plan of a naval engagement which adorn the mantel- | taking a hint from the old masters, he would find much des f , 
shelf. It seems almost invidious to point out defects of manner in study in the works of one Paolo Veronese. Mr. kK. Ho 
a work that imparts so much genuine pleasure to the beholder inscrutable painter. He produces but one picture a year apparet c 
but it is to be regretted that Mr. Clark does not paint with the | protects its surface with plate-glass, and sends it to the Britis! ] 
same force he exhibited in the “ Sick Child” and the “ Draught | stitution. His sub jects are alw Ws myste rious Or MeXpiucavie, af 
Players,” and strive after a less immature system of handling. | pictures charm by no quality of art, but they exereise a species o 
In some places the paint lies in awkward ridges, as in the hi: fascination over the beholder akin to that of those torturing conu 
of the old woman and the sailor’s trousers. The colour thot | drums which one tries to guess, though well aware that tlie task Is , 
pale in key is perfectly harmonious, while it may, and doubtless does, | impossible. A year or two back M: Hopley gave us that med ‘ 
suffer by being in 1 juxtaposition with canvases that attempt to out- rable “ Birth of a Pyramid.” On the present occasion he has re 
rival the hues of nature. The poles are not more opposite than are | sorted to Scripture for inspiration. “At Nazareth,” is the tte ’ 
Mr. Clark and Mr. Gilbert. ‘I he latter’s ‘‘ Wolsey and Buckingham,” appended toa representation of the Saviour at the age of thirty, 
when compared with the work just noticed, is an extremely clevi r, | Working at a wooden cross On a Carp nier’s bench. His attention 
dashing, and spirited sketch, with less of nature than of the th itre mm has bec 1 diverted by the entrance of a ehild, who offers to his notice } 
its conception. It is the jaunty and ay eg ue-looking Cavalier, | what appears to be a small barrel-organ: through an opening in the P 
tricked out in all his finery, as opposed to the more earnest Puritan, | roof two doves are visible. What it all means it is impossible W | 
clothed in sad-coloured doublet and hose. W olsey, preceded by his | say, and it is to be regretted that Mi t furnish some , 
train of chaplains, guards, purse-bearers, and secretaries, meets in the | key for the guidance of those whose un llect is not sufl- i 
ante-chamber of the palace with the Dukes of Buckingham and | ciently subtle to divine his pictorial pro nust pause here { 
Norfolk, and Lord Abe rgavenny. Cardinal and nobles glare haughtily for the present ; a sec md notice will the remamng ri 
at each other, and Buckingbem refuses to do homage e to the prelate | figure pictures, the landscapes, and animals. In the last department ‘ 
by removing his bonnet. Perhaps no work in the Gallery is so} this exhibition 1s more than usually strong ; ‘ 
thoroughly painter. ke as this; but it is alse full of short-comings.| The Water-Célour Societies held their annual meetings for the i 
Ww olsey bears a stronger resemblance to Mr. Edwin James than to| election of new members, this week. There were some twenty cal- 
the Holbein portraits ; his arms, moreover, are too lengthy. The | didates for the “ Old,” three of whom were elected. Mr. Wh ttaker, 


hands of every figure are carelessly drawn, and slight in exec “ati on ; | a landscape painter of celebrity at Manchester; Mr. A. W. Hunt, of 
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Liver pool, also a landscape painter, whose works are well known and 
med in London, and Mr. Brittan Willis, the cattle painter. The 


es! ec . 
New Society elected Mr. Leitch, landseapist. Fi 


are much needed by both societies, landseape being already in great 
yitions, and it is a pity out of so large a 
iter of the human form worthy the honour 


another 


preponderance at their ext 
numbde rof applican is no pa 
of admission Cot ld be found 
e members of the Royal 


‘ademy, on whom will devolve the 








onerous duty of hanging i pictures for the ensuing exhibition, ar 
Messrs. H. ‘W. Pickersgill, Hook, and Poole Jutsiders, therefore, 
may hope for fair treatment, as at least two of the academicians 
named are known to regard 1 generous spirit those works of their 
an R.AZ’d brethren iu which there is the least sign of promise 01 
erformance. Dry Porn’ 
Fuse. 
NEVER, p rhaps, even du > the height of the furor he Adelph 
ear ago, has the ¢ awn been so inevitable a topic of con 
yersation as at present Phe Z ih wroduced at Covent 


len on Monday night, turns out to be—as, in fact, was a 
i—a very old ’ 
tly altered the situation of his drama, Mr. Oxenford has written 





uber of songs, &c., in orthodox operatic style, and introduced 

, with skill, Mr. Benedict, after fourteen years’ almost unbrok« 
st as an operatic co ser, has exerted a s powers, and t} 
sult is the “‘ grand romantic opera” which one “ everybody” went 


see on Monday might, and another and lar "ea verybody” has 















talking about ever since It will be clear, therefore, to all, that 
manent tie 5 A (r yis no ordinary event ther froma 
sical or a dramat pot I view, in event, in lact, on Which even 
ul I Ri chard Wa i lis transcendental disciples might bestow 
via > if th ud a | for ail rent trom tie cultus oi 
ir unknown “Mus f Certainly no new opera of late years has 
en more employment to critic Columns upon columns have 
iV been written 1 l el antation of the Colleen Bau 
| Mr. Benedict’s Isic s for the present to be in great dange 
sharing—as far as regards critical attent 1—the fate of the fly 
r, which, according Canuimg, nobody cares ab ut, but every 
lV wonders h wil gottl re Wh vi Lhe relative Importance 
» antecedents of 1 pret nay b iL is Chearly the p nt to b 
sidered first, and after witnessing attentively two performances of 
oper iy ¢ | co | ill convers l 
t ( t ( ‘ Gaarden opera has | ! 
sed ) i art of all concerned in th 
sacl il has rest ed tle po} l ly of his musi 
its associa th a drama in the pertormance of which there are 
h inherent diih Mr. Boucieault has withdrawn a play ol 
whieh the public vere never weary, in order to obtain for it a more 
glittering, though | il, success In all Opera und Mis 


al, Louisa 
Pyne and Mr. Harrison, in assuming the characters of Wy va ly 


have courted comparison with the incomparabl lt is not difficul 
explain the cause of the success of the Col Bawa wits old form 

It was not the sensation effects alone, as the partisans of the 
egilimate drama’ conte tuousiy assert« It certainly was 
M. Alphonss i quiros suggested i Les fuglais chez ZL. 

fact that the Queen had been three times to see il lt was 
hecause a perfect picture of Lrish life, adapted from facet by a master 
was set on the stage and pe riormed with a nearer approach to 

ul ars Gua ¢ lat artem than had ever befor been tLaine 1, that the 
Colleen Bawn became i houschoid wt | The starting re ulty ol the 
30-called sensation scene was but in harm ny with the still more 
mderful fidelity to nature of Mr. and Mrs Boucicault’s acting. In 
th Lily / Killarney the ulus 118 at once dispelled. The secret of 
the Colleea Bawa was its approach to reality, and the very essence of 


era 1s brilliant wnrealily 


The worst possible course, too, has been taken in the adapt ition of 


lrama. An approach even to a homogeneous whole could only 
been secured by tl idoption of one of two courses. The 
ttists nicht have str ck boldly at the roots of operat c tradit on, 
aad given the sougs in brogue as well as the dialogue, and the com- 
scr have given a ( Line “i wale to the music, ther DY 
combining to produce a real Irish opera; or, on the other hand, 
Danny and Uyle s should have been arrayed in purple and line linen, 


} 





© Glaogue recast, and the si ilions and music only depended 
lor success As { 3 i unsatisiactory ¢c iipromise has 
made, and tl occa bal ttempts at Hibernicisms in the 
music, and brogue in the d ruc, only tend to render the unrea Ly 
ot the whole more glaring However, the ill-assorted union is now 
fat accompli, and J turn with pleasure to a brief deseription 
Mr. Benedict’s music, reserving more detailed remarks until next 
eR. lo comm n with the overture, which was vehe nentiy encored 
lie first might, it 1 not too much to say that its compose 
has produced a work likely to take a high stand as an orchestral 
. position, a success which ln these d iyvs Ol neglect ot this im 
portant constituent of a era, is doubly remarkable Without any 
SlViSh Imitation, it shows that Mr. Benedict did not im vain receive 
“structions from the great composer of Oderon The only matter 
for regret is, that the introduction of the first tenor air, “It is a 


charming girl I love,” which 


10uld have 
pera abounds, althou 


is Hibernicis ipsis Hibernior in character 
lodies, with which the 
with one or two exceptions, not of a popular 


elegant, and original, The 


sl been deemed necessary The me 
4d catching character, are 
‘ ; 

“08S, and concerted 


pure, duets, 
1} ; { ] 
p es are all most scientilically ¢ 


orchestral acc anl marked by 


structed, 


nents are genius eud 


gure painters | e qua ly with her exquisite 


night was un- 
delights her audience 
melody “ I’m 
ization in the rondo finale 
Mr. Harrison, as Myles, sang to perfection, both in “It is a charm 
ng girl’ and in the “ Lullaby” serenade. Mr. Santley was Danny 
Vann, and brought down the house in almost every one of the nume- 
Hardress was represented by Mr. Henry 
principal 
udvance in 


first 





musical science. The performance on the 
exceptic —_ Miss Louisa Pyne, as Ail 
{ 
, 
| 





} 


rendering of the beautiful 


alone,” as [ her brilliant display of voca 


rous songs allotted to him 
Haigh, who threw an w sui il amount of 
“ Bily Mave .” and at length showed signs of 
his acting The } part t of Futher Tom, which has wnaecountably been 
; and reduced to the insipidity of a Palmerston 
yishop, was gone through by Mr. Patey. Miss Susan Pyne was 
scarcely equal to the matronly dignity of Mrs. Cregan, and Miss Jessie 
M* Lean ¢ an hare be said to have been successful as Anne Chule 


Her only song, “ The eve of love is keen,” although sung with much 
nu rly | pecause 


feeling into his 





song, 


taste, was received without a single mark of approval, si 


could not | i ller v ( though sv t lt r ghiy 





( vated, is 1 rf ‘ient power to fill the immense theatre. 

The performance of the orchestra was irreproachable, and the 
shout of “ Mellon” at the conclusion was sullicient to show that the 
public have not yet been converted to the trenchant theory of a 


contemporary, that the “ contortions and grimace s”’ of conductors 
are of no importance to the g veral effect of an orchestra. Th 
louse was crowded to the ceiling, Mr. Benedict was called before 

e curtain at the end ot the brst ind second acts nd no less than 


six pieces were encored AMATEUR, 


BOOKS. 
DR. MILMAN ON LORD MACAUL 


We regret to say that l eaders will be much d 


sappointed with 











g r 
this biography. Every competent person expect { much from it 
Dean Milman ts nplished narrator i great historian himself, 
um old fr | of the greater historian of whom he writes. Delineative 
powe ( ren i 1, tong |} mal inte urse, would 

ur to hat re combined; they would 1 to have given 
is a pert b ipl ia perfect subject We reg t to say that 
Few ¢ ted vill learn muel 
from this me f Lord Macaulay: they will not know more of 
n than bef i statesman, an author, or a man It is 
fi dl ) " 1 friend to speak /, as to an old fri 1; 
it Is icult (t oh it is generally known) for a great historian, 
used to speak t courteous language of men whom he has 
nevel ) t ik t i e graphic truth of a great man whom 
he has know But 4 contemporary statesina well observed, 
\ difficulty is at rtot overcome.” Dean Milman should not 
have published a memoir of Lord Macaulay unless he felt re uly able 
effectually to tel public something about him. As matters stand, 
he u I v that he has told very little, and that 
vhat he has t ‘ . | very ineffectually 
A real n atv | 1 Macaulay’s career is a matter of great 
ul * importance, | he was not only a re narkabl nan, but the 
very st ol are i ible race D m Milman tells us that to the 
ery ¢ lo S$ ill Li i Maca ilay used to “ lwell with pr le” on 
| success in gaining a Fellowship at Trinity College, C ambridge 
‘On the in le advantages of such fellowships to young men 
high p ind ability bat of scanty means, he always insisted 
with great ea stnes ind deprecal dl any change in the aca lemical 
system whi { diminish the number of such foundations, held, 
as he would re with his unfailing memory, by so uy of our 
+ ately y> ; 
| coun ) college and public life, between the Union 
Debating Soc \ Macaulay first distinguished himself, and 
the Hous { ( is, in which he so soon alte: d iguished 
nself, is now ( Th stocratic system of parliamentary 
representatio ly, far more rarely than is often said, but 
still some s sel 1 ‘attractive young men without money, but 
with tongues, and brains, and pres ni e, to embellish the House of 
Commons. A collegiate reputation was then a parliamentary intro 
duc But it would not answer totry it on Mr. Brand now. He 
is the most courteous of nu n to persons of liberal sentiments, but he 
would sa ‘Sir, I sure you rary nts will give you 
e greatest pleasu | am also sure yur literary honours 
te great a But business is business. Y i you were 
IY 1 I Do uu Avow any ¢ t L n i | mean, 
Vv ¢ \ : lL reg to say that b yughs wu ceneral 
| s ol | ced n is and la ore means Your opinions 
i cult i ( i f advanced (it ull Ul sane), and 
you \ l reg hear, are limited. 1am ry to say, unless 
you have eres here, I can’t do much for you.” 
Ss ; | ( 1 i cal now The small 
t d ve ¢ g y pol il life.” Thirty 
vears ag 1) M vO Whig, of high and blame- 
ess cha with nds, with the reputation of ora- 
t i Debating R ns at Cambrides e delivered 
‘ , I we | e, at Anti-Slavery Meeting, which 
nade s S wd the acknowledged author ¢ “such articles in 
of the t 1 il irnais Ol the day, could 1 command 
1 ttention, law ike nu the hopes of his party . A great noble- 
man “‘ offered a seat in Parhament to the author of the admirable 
articles he Bd Revieu It is like a romance of political 


By the Very Kev. the Dean of St. Paul's. Wi 
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intellect to read of such things. How many splendid articles—how 
many speeches at Exeter-hall or Cambridge—are now equal to a seat 
in Parliament ? Practical men know that a lifetime might be spent in 
such things, and yet the object sought for be no nearer. 

Lord Macaulay had a vision of what he was doing during the great | 
Reform debates. The opposition cried out unceasingly that the breed 
of young aspirants, of academical debaters, was in danger. But he 
replied : “ No particular man is necessary tothe State. We may de- 
pend on it that if we provide the country with popul: ar institutions 
those institutions will provide it with great men.” And he may be 
right yet. The ultimate effects of the great Reform Act are too 
great to be decided in an incidental parenthesis, and the time is yet 
too early perhaps to speak of them confidently. But of one conclu- 
sion we may be sure. There is an end of young Macaulays. Other 
great men of different form and nature we may hope to see. But no 
town constituency will ever send to Parliament a scholar from Cam- 
bridge without a friend in the borough, and without a penny in the 
world. 

It is of the more importance that we should have a delineation of 
Lord Macaulay’s career, not only because he was the last of the great 
men to whom we have alluded, but also because this career was an 
essential element in the peculiar greatness which he attained. A 
principal characteristic of Lord Macaulay’s writings is their master/y 
manliness. ‘The words are the words of the scholar; the illustrations 
are the illustrations of one whose memory revelled in the stores of 
literature : but the ideas are the ideas of a practical statesman—of | 
one who had sat in Cabinets, made great speeches, lived a political life, | 
spoken evil of men in Parliament, and suffered evil from their speaking 
Lord Macaulay was in some respects a daring man; but even he | 
would not have dared to be brilliant on political business unless he | 
knew that business. There was a thread of Scotch caution in him, 
an infinite fund of sensible good judgment. He would have shrunk 
from vivid descriptions of the habits and lives of great statesmen, 
unless he felt that he knew what great statesmen were. And even 


if he had not shrunk, if he had been bold enough to venture, he must 
have failed. The imagination is great in essences, but bad at acci- 


dents. It is quite possible for a great poet to conceive truly and 
picturesquely the interior nature of a great statesman, to speak his 
soliloquies, to feel, or faney that he feels, his very soul; but 1 I 
power will enable the imagination to conceive the peculiar details of | « 
a class life, to delineate details with vividness and accuracy, to pho- | 
tograph the minutiw of existence. Gibbon said he could never have 

written even his history had he not bee ‘n in Parliament. Andif such 

specific experience was essential to the ‘‘ Decline and Fall,” then how 

much more to the history of Macaulay, in which the style is so much 

more graphic, the dangerous littlenesses infinitely more numerous, | 
the facts described far better known. The practical vigour with 
which Macaulay’s imagination lays about it, if we may so say in the 
great scenes of this world, belongs to an experience which he had, | 
which was natural in times gone by, which no young Jit/érateur, 
however sanguine as to his fortune, however confident as to his | § 
genius, can hope to have again. 

Even without his peculiar career, Macaulay would doubtless have 
been a striking writer. He had by nature — powers of expres- 
sion, and an imagination which, if not able to conceive absolutely | 
new forms of men or things, was inexhaustibly fertile in illustratio: 
of everything which such experience as it had presented to it. It 
was like a multiplying glass, which augmented a few ideas not 
marvellously transcending those of other men into a succession of 
images altogether surpassing any of theirs. But if he had not 
known the daily warmth of political combat, those works would 
have wanted one of their greatest charms. As it is, they have been 
sneeringly called the best of ice-houses. There is a coldness in the 
words, in the structure of the style, in the very essence of the mean- 
ing, which all sensitive readers feel, and which female readers alto- 
gether dislike. The political struggles in Macaulay’s history are as 
living as the Homeric battles ; if their warmth did not enliven, if thei 
breathing vigour did not animate the facts around them, we deseo 
dislike, if we did not shun, the Crystal Palace of history. 

The first requisite for a great writer is to be in love with his own 
meaning, and so Lord Macaulay was. He wanted to say ¢hat. 
No misgiving as to the inutility of literature, no doubt as to a 
hearing, no scepticism, no indifference, pre vented him from pouring 
out his thoughts. As Sydney Smith said of himself, it was the 
nature of the animal to write. Foolish people fancy that by 
mimicking his style they can imitate his career and emulate his 
fame. But no man whose thoughts rushed from him like Macaulay’s, 
copies another man’s words. He is too occupied with his own 
things. Macaulay’s style was original, because it was the natural 
expression of an eager ‘and peculiar mind. But there is no magic in | 
it. In the hands of aslow and dull man, that rhythm will be slow 
because he is so, and it will be dull, too, because its physical mind, 
its mere cadence, was monotonous. 

We hope that ere the memory of Lord Macaulay’s peculiarities 
fades into disputable tradition, some competent person will do what 
Dean Milman has neglected. ‘We do not want a pompous eulogy of 
the great historian—any one can write that. We want, from some 
of those who knew him well, a quiet description of the man as he 
lived, and as he was. 


AIDS TO FAITH:*— MIRACLE | ND PROPHECY. 
Tue great divines of the present day have not a very human style,— | 
and in this respect we fear that Aids to Faith may be found ever ny 


° iy Series of Theo logical Supe by Several Writers. Edited by William Thomson, | 
, Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Murray 


a, 
| more deficient than the book to which it isa reply. The cold Aris. 
totelian scepticism, indeed, of Mr. Baden Powell would only attrag 
'a few scientific Pantheists, and Mr. Wilson’s sophistical } moralit 
| would re aoa the healthy conse ience of men accustomed to interpre 
literally the contracts of actual life. But Dr. Ter uple and Mr. Jone 
approach a great deal nearer to the daily thoughts and inward life 
practical humanity than most of the innumerable apologists why 
have come forward to answer them; and we must say, that even ; 
reply before us, which is the ablest that has yet come u der ou 
notice, gives us a dreary sense of the gulf between the positiy, 
theology of the English ‘clergy and the doubts and conflicts wi 
daily perplex the minds and he arts of English laymen. The Bis! 
of Gloucester has certainly done his work better than the Bishop of 
Oxford, who has contributed, to a work* which he admits that he} has 
never read, a preface which will do much to prejudice it in the eFes 
of all candid Englishmen ; but the work before us, though it combine 
scholarship, acutene at, and much earnestness and piety, is conceiy ved 
and executed ina thin professional tone, which marks it out at Once 
as mere “ divinity,” and as little likely to take hold of men y 
read their Bible because it has so living a grasp of the problems f 
life, and blends with such wonderful power the world of divine trut) 
with that of human action. Much as we differ from the Essaris 
and Reviewers, two or three of their number, at least, know more of 
the actual attitude of human spirits than even these, the most able 
of their opponents. 

In these columns it would be both idle and presumptuous to g. 
te ae to review, as a whole, a book which embodies the learning ayg 
ility ofe igh it accom) p lished divines, eve ry one of whom has inastered 
a fie id of research far be yond the reach of ordinary culture. But eveg 
a deficiency in technical divinity is no undesirable qualification (or dis 


qualification) for those who attempt to give to the general public som ne 
| 








limpression of what this book can teach them, and whe re it may, 


haps, disappoint their hopes. That the Essayists and Reviewers sue 
ceeded more or less in expressing the real thoughts which agitated 


the minds of cultivated men there can be no doubt. And the first 
jaim of those who are answering them should be to reach yet deepe 
if possible, into the same worl 1, instead of shri uking r back int » the 
dreary regions of apologetic divinity. There can be few greater 
themes in this respect than Miracle and P rophecy The difficulties of 

modern thought” have their roots in the most stirring intellecty 


and moral life of the present generation. The miracles and proph 
cies of the Bible are represented as closely entwined* with th 


deepest practical life of the “ vs in whi ch they were pe rformed a 


| Utle red. It does, therefore, seem to us almost a confession of m Tal 





inabi 


ty to deal a lequi ately with the subjects, if the apologists 
the present day discuss them ina way that inclines us to rel Tat 
ithe whole matter to proiessi mal divines 
Mr. Mansel’s essay on Miracles is, from this point of view, nota 


satisfactory one. It is, like his previous works, thin, logical, unreal,— 


| the work of aman who has had more to do with “the categories” 


and the understanding, than with the hearts and consciences of men 
Yet it has at least the merit of taking its stand almost explicitly o 


{ground which his previous efforts had done much to undermine. He 


acenise that the whole discussion must proceed on the ass Lun pulor 

“that we are justifie din conce iving Go d as a Person, and in speak ng 
of His nature and operations in the language we should e mploy it 
describing the analogous qualities and actions of men,” and he is 
evidently aware that no one has done so much lately as himself t 
shake this assumption, for he says apologetically : 





‘How any relation between the infinite and the finite ean be conceived 
as existing ;—how God can be contemplated as acting in time at all 
whether in connexion with the phenomena of the material world, or with 
the thoughts and feelings of men:—dquestions of this kind are equally 
applicable to every positive conception of Divine Providence which we are 
capable of forming, and have no direct bearing on the peculiar claims of 
one class of such conceptions as compared with another. The general 
answer to such difficulties is to be found in the confession of our ignorance 
as regards the mystery from which they spring and on which their solutiot 
depends ; but this ignorance, arising as it does from the universal limits 
of human thought, has no special relation to one age or state of mans 
knowledge, more than to another, and is not removed by any advance t 
those departments which fall within his legitimate field. Pantheistic specula- 
tion has flourished with much the same result, or want of result, in the 
earliest and in the latest days of philosophy, in ancient India and in moder 
Germany ; and if any advance is to be expected in relation to the questions 
with which such speculation deals, it is probably to be looked for, not in 
the fuller solution of the questions themselves, but in the clearer appre 
hension of the reasons why they are insoluble.” 
|'Taking his stand thus on a faith which he thinks that he has himseli 
|in part invalidated, Mr. Mansel’s whole essay vibrates with a sens 
| of insecurity de rived from the tottering ground on which the reason 
ing is reared. If modern Englishmen are to believe in miracles 
can never be merely as marvels. It is no longer astonishment whic! 
inspires faith. Science has at least succeeded in inspiring a deepe 
and truer wonder than any mere prodigy ; and where we see a rup- 
ture in the order of Nature, as we had conceived it, it can only sud- 
due our consciences and our hearts, if through the rift is unfolded 4 
deeper, and sublimer, and higher kind of order—the supernatura 
order of the Divine spirit. Yet Mr. Mansel’s sense of insecurity 
to the limits of human knowledge of God, prevents him necessarily 
from appealing to this state of mind. He dares not claim for Mirack 
that it unfolds to us the inner life of God—the ve ry purposes which 
underlie the order of nature. He only claims that it 1s superhumad ; 
that it should establish a certain authority for him who works It; 
that it should make us deter to the doc trines connected with it. “lt 
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rhe . thorit ’ the her, tl Writ ur ly for the 
d Arig ‘, not the truth of the doctrines, but the aa - rity Y h por ; r, ; - Yritten purposely for the uulettered men who could not understand 
Attrag - racles are employed to prove, and the aut — r ing stab : . d, Frenc h or Latin, and for the large class who liked to hear tales and 
Orality the trath of the doctrine follows from it. 6 . = the = dre _ rhymes yu gamys and festys and at. the ale,” it has the homely and 
terpret Paleyan thesis which will scarcely couvinee ap. per yr n ag un. So} popular style which yeomen and working men could appreciate. 
owe surely does Mr. Mansel regard the miracles as acts of star tling power V iewed from another side, it is curious evidence of the care which 
life mere instruments of belief- that when he discusses he three origins | the better men ol the medieval clergy took to make religion at- 
$ wh “ionable for them, a superhuman but diabolical origin—a human | tractive in order that it might be all-absorbing. ‘The world about 
CN the 7 } natural- a superhuman and divine—he rejects > first as them was running ulter tournaments and grotesque miracle-plays, 
er ow casisten with the gene ral effects and influences of Christ in |“ daunces, karols, somour games, * in which the sanctuary itself was 
OSitivg inetrine ; but mever apparently thinks ot rejecti s it on account ol u i alw iys respected, and the most sacred vestments of the priest were 
rhich vie actual moral colouring of the miracles themselves. It does not | liable to be use linh s parish as stage-properties. A disciplinarian like 
Bishop eur to him that the miracies are de ‘ly revealing acts; that they | Grostéte endeavoured to hew away the abuse, root and branch, and 
hon 9 witness to the root of all order; that they manifest the very spirit | the minute and sweeping regulations which appear in his letters and 
he has of God ; that they are themselves deeper than doctrines, the direct constitutions against that a execrable custom,” “ the feast of fools,” 
e eres verflow of the divine love fo him they are mere sup rnatural against mystery-plays, and even against all games in which a prize 
abines ngs to attract attention to a liscourse. And if any one chose to | was to be given, are a curious anticipation of sixteenth-century Pu- 
met that. besides evil un ls and ministers of God. there ar tanis Robert of Brunne was wiser in his generation, and while 
numerable spirits of a mixed ch cter, parily good and t y ei ii] ‘ s cord uly to have disliked the minstrels, who rivalled the 
" ~» do not know how Mr. Mansel—apparently seeing himself no | clergy in popular influence, he was willing to compromise with the 
ms of direct divine revelation in Miracle at all—would d spose Ol the | secular need of amusement. His model parishioner may “in the Church 
truth J suggestion that to such beings tie Christian miracles might be due. | through his reason play the resurrection . and he may play without 
avists fl Wis inference that they are of divine origin entirely depends on the | plyght e. without being impleaded) how God was born in yule 
ore § exclusion, first, of diabolical agency as disproved by the resa/?, wext, | night.” He may also enjoy sacred music, as David and Bishop Gros- 
table human agency as inadequate to the occasiou. Their divine source | téte used it to drive the devil away. For his leisure hours he may 
s only a negative conclusion from the assumption that thi is nO} take Robert Brunne’s tales, “‘and chances that have happed for 
0 at third alternative, and is not derived from auy intrinsic evidence in | sin.” They are all of unquestionable authenticity, for all have been 
r and themselves. | found in books or witnessed by the poet’s informants. As the order 
tered There is the same sort of thin divinity im the essay on Prophecy. | taken is that of the ten commandments, the seven deadly sins, and the 
evey That coming events were occasionally foreseen by the pi phets, offen | st ven sacraments, it will easily be understood that the composition 
» dis vany years, sometimes generations, before they uypened, Di | of the book is not highly artistic. In brief, it is a long rambling 
some | Caul re-establishes. But he seems to think that this pre dicting | commentary, so arranged and so spiced with stories, that almost 
per. ower is in itself, and not im the source from which It springs, the | eve ry page catches the eye by a quaint morality or an apt illus- 
Sue evidence of the divine inspiration. Now the prophets were the | tration 
ated ving and acting politicians of their day. Even wher they did | I'he first feature that strikes the reader in examining Robert of 
first predict, they often did not live to see their predictions fulfilled. | Brunne’s stories is the evident character of antiquity which they 
m \t all events, they exercised their divinest influen De ore any | bear Clearly they were no mere product of the fourteenth century, 
) the e coulk prove that th y had been fullilled or would be fulfilled but have been derived from some older treas iry ol anecdote. Names 
ater Many of the greatest prophets s dom predicted events im detail} like Makayre, Lueretius, Tangabaton, and Troylus betray their 
es i all. Certainly it was not in the marvel of minute anticipation | Southern aud Eastern origins. It is an interesting inquiry to find out 
tua that their power consisted Their vision of the future was a]{ whence they were derived. Mr. Furnivall shows in his preface that 
if wked characteristic of the prophet, but not as a vision of the | Robert of Brunne freely tampered with his original, the “ Manuel des 
the ture. The “second sight,’ where it existed, was a characteristic | Pechiez,” omitting much of Wadington’s theology and six of his 
| which others, by no means divine proplhi ts—Hlighland seers for ex-| stories, but making ample amends by inserting fourteen illustrations 
ral unple—have probably shared with them. | was in the p mal { his vn Ever Wadi gton was not the first in the field, as he 
; mmunion with God, the kuowiedge of His natu uid purposes, | seems to have worked on the lines of an old poem, “ Floretus,” which 
ra wd will—the insight into His present lite, that the power ol Isaiah, | has been aseribed to St. Bernard, though here the resemblance is 
Micah, or Amos consisted. Of course this knowledge did imply | rather of plan than of handling, and cannot be pressed. With stories 
ta ve of the future 'o know Him who is “the same yester- | of course we stand on more certain ground. Out of some seventy, 
and for ever,” is to discern moral laws which will operate | which the Handlyng of Synne contains, eight are drawn from the 
rthe seer has left the earth, to discern a glory which will | Bible, twelve from the “ Vita Patrum,” the “ Acta Sanctorum,” or 
eu shine more and more even to the perfect day. But the essence of it | the ‘Greek Menology,” three from Gregory the Great’s “ Dialogues,” 
n ff not in its anticipation but in its insight. The true type of the | and three from Bede, while six others can be illustrated from various 
He rophet’s knowledge of the future is Jonah’s prophecy of destruction irees. Besides this, eleven out of Robert of Brunne’s additions 
10! to Nineveh. He saw the guilt and the cloud of divine justir He | a pear to be local legends of the eastern countries, 01 derived from 
ing knew that the latter must break over the former, if it contimu d. | some conventual collection. There can be little doubt that three- 
u Aud he prophesied unconditionally that which was only conditionally | fourths of his illustrations might be traced to an earlier century than 
§ true. The condition was falsified, and therefore the prophecy | his own, if the labour of looking them up were worth taking. But 
was not fulfilled. Still it remained a true prophecy though a false | the facts as they stand are sufficient to show how much of our me- 
prediction. It was founded on a true communion with God | diwval hagiology was exotic. One of Bede’s most marvellous narra- 
“ed und knowledge of his nature. It was not fulfilled because the | tives relates how a captive’s chains fell off whenever his brother said 
all wills of men were changed. And Dr. MeCaul would have had} mass for his soul, and is told by the historian as a fact that hap- 
ith ore chance of convincing men of our own century that the | pened during his own boyhood, in the north country, where he lived. 
\ Jewish prophets were inspired by God, if he had worrted him Nothing, seemingly, can be more precise, and Bede's veracity 
m self less about the eventual fall of Tyre, and the deat of Je-| is beyond question, but the story was undoubtedly derived from the 
a hoiakim, and had given us a clearer insight into the moral and spi- | « Dialogues” of Greg wy the Great, in which it occurs with the same 
ws ritual sources of that independence of time, that power to read the | names and incidents, and which were written a hundred years earlier. 
x great volume of the Ages, which the prophets of Israel surely pos-| In the same way an account in Malmesbury, of testing two bodies to 
te sessed. We are sorry to find the same meagre and an even more | know which was a saint’s by placing a dead man between them, who 
3 fretful divinity overlaying the Dean of Exeter's (Dr. Ellicott’s) | was half restored on the side nearest to the saint, is told by him of 
in umed essay on “ Inspiration.” It takes the true objection to Mr. | St. Martin of Tours, and was borrowed by St. Martin’s biographers 
a Jowett’s canon that the meaning of Scripture must be strictly | from Eusebius lhe whole history of mankind shows that it is easier 
he imited to the special meaning attached to it by the individual | to adapt than to invent There are j ‘kes in “Joe Miller” to this 


writer,—a canon, by the way, which would eat half the lite out of the | day which may be traced back to Cicero; the sensation novel is at 
greater secular poets, out of Aschylus, Dante, Milton, and Shak- | Jeast as old as the “ Ethiopics” of Heliodorus ; and Erasmus, Rabelais, 
| - | , 














: speare, as well as out of the Bible,—but it applies the truth discerned | and Shakspeare, who were certainly not the least original men of 
. nashrill scolding tremulous treble, and overlays it with a false and | their times, would have to make strange restitution if they gave back 
irtilicial system of exegetical caveats, that hail neutralize the value all thev have plundered from antiquity. Not, of course, that modern 
: i the principle The stvle of the essay indeed, un vorthy ol its! writers have been a bit more s« rupulous One of Balzac’s cleverest 
im, and ought not to have been adopted uswer to Mr. Jowett’s, | stories is an Oriental apologue; G vethe’s little poem of the “ Ma. 
vhich, whatever its errors, bears at least as many tokens of a deep | gician’s Pupil” (to give only one instance), is taken from Lucian ; and 
love of truth as that of any of his opponents Gogol, the great Russian novelist, has written one of the best vampire 
stories in existence,—which has been known from time immemorial 
ROBERT OF BRUNNE’S HANDLING SIN-* to the old wives of Hungary. The student of history 1s almost driven 
: \ ? : " ‘ to the conclusion that mankind were created with a given stock of 
. IR. Fr RNIVALL has just bri ight out a most interesting specimen Ol " * 
. . , = “ar 'y stories, which have been corrupted and transformed but never multi- 
, mur early literature. Robert of Brunne’s treatise on Fandlyng Sy 2 f ; 
, 1 , . - *. plied. Perhaps, however, it is safer to take refuge in the theory of a 
Samedizval “whole duty of man,” and has the great advantage : - ‘ , . 
wa , - ges >, | German professor, who has analyzed all the possible plots of a novel, 
; ver modern theology of being written in verse, aud crowded witl I : t 
n “1 y . P and reduced them, we believe, to some sixty-three 
mecdote and illustration I'he verse, of course, has no high poetical ; - : . 
iterest. but f lv met 1 early } ht How a story is modernized may be easily shown by instances from 
Tes yu as a specimen oO! Car netres ab early Jugush e . . . .. 4 
vl nt bli ; ay hi | ' } V It 7 7 . t th Robert of Brunu I'he tale of “ Pers the Usurer relates how a 
Present Pudiicé mois gh antiquarian Value Is, In tact, the . 
= P ion . of h ; N rr jua ‘ i ace “ poor beggar laid his fellows a wager that he would get something out 
s+ rhymec em any length im our language, al serves to 55 : : : - 
r po 1 an. . of miser Pers, “be he never so gryl ne grym.” He chose his 


bridge the interval between Layamon and Michae! of Northgat : 
: wren Lay - ' moment for begging as an ass-load of bread was coming to the 


" 


* Robert of Brunne’s Handlyng Synne (written A.D. 1303), with the French Treatise | house, and Pers, finding no stone at hand, was improvident enough 


m which it is Founded. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., A.B. Primted for the Rox " : : 
burgh Club. London: J. B. Nichols aR a . ee | in his anger to hurl a loaf at the supplicaut, w ho thus won his bet. 
: Ni Sons. 
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Presently Pers saw a vision of judgment, in which this one in- 
voluntary alms outweighed all his evil deeds. Converted by this to 
charity, he clothed a naked beggar with his own kirtle, “and bade 
him wear it for his love.” 
costly or too bad for his own use; and Pers was disheartened at 
seeing this, as a sign that the beggar did not think him worth pray- 
ing for. But he was comforted by a fair dream, in which he saw God 


himself clad in his kirtle, and telling him that as it was given to | 
Pers, on waking, sold himself 


the poor, it was given to Him. 
into bondage, and gave the price for which he was bought to 
the poor. This story has been pretty literally copied from 
the life of St. John the Almsgiver, in the “Vite Patrum,” 
where the hero is “dominus Petrus,” a farmer of taxes and patrician, 
who is compelled to make his own slave (a notary) sell him in a far 
country, that he may not be recognized, and who is accordingly taken 
from Egypt to Constantinople. Robert. of Brunne evidently wrote 
with the book before him, and, on the whole, is very exact, but he 
contrives to Anglicize all he touches, and “ Rich Pers, the ucherer” 
(usurer), with his clerk, seems native to English soil, till we come 
suddenly on mention of the emperor, and seem to find ourselves in 
fairy land. One very dramatic story describes how a Jew over- 
hears the devils taking stock of all the evil they had done lately on 
earth. Those who have only done vulgar service to their prince by 
etting up astorm, exciting a war, or bringing bloodshed into a 
Bridal party, are flogged for their remissness ; but one who, after 
forty years’ temptation, has induced a bishop to pat a nun on the 
back, is kissed, in token of high approbation, by Satan, and placed 
at his side on the throne. Here the original “ Vite Patrum” trans- 
forms the Jew into “‘a son of a priest of idols,” makes the offender a 
monk instead of a bishop, heightens the sin, and represents the devil 
as placing his own crown on lis servant’s head. These little varia- 
tions mark the changes of nearly a thousand years, and the difference 
of locality. The Jew was the bugbear of English orthodoxy, as the 
Pagan was of Alexandrian, and the bishop was the most venerable 
personage of the English hierarchy, while the spirit of Egyptian or- 
thodoxy made the monk of greater account than bishop or patriarch. 
It would be idle to look for any important statements of doctrine in 

@ popular manual like the Handlyng of Synne. Mr. Furnivall, in a very 
spirited preface, notices the great stress laid on the duty of charity 
and the righteous invectives against the disorders of feudal times, 
when the poor and women Jay terribly at the merey of nobles and 
knights. But these are mere common-places of the middle ages in 


every country; it is Robert of Brunne’s incidental sketches of social | 


life which make his work invaluable to the student of manners. “ The 
earl and knight at their robbery; the lord in his grasping; the sick 
man in his oaths, his adultery, his gluttony, sloth, and indulgence to 
his children in their insolent ways; the landowner in his covetot 
ness ; the priest with his ‘ mare’ or concubine ; the judge and assizer 
in their harshness; the lawyer with his wicked counsels; the 
merchant at his usury; the trader at his tricks; the scold in her 
household ;*the flunkey of the time in his riotous supper; the poor 
in their sufferings; the bearded bucks; the beauties with their 
saffron wimples and whitened faces, all pass under his review, and 
none without those individualizing touches, that show he had studied 
from the life. . . And one can faney his monk’s disgust at hear- 
ing men in church chattering, telling tales, asking where they can 
get the best ale, and thinking what much better fun it would be at 
the ale-house or larking with girls, as well as share his indigna- 
tion at seeing poor men kept shivering all day in the cold, crying 
at rich men’s gates for alms, or getting them only with beating 
and abuse.” Among special English sins, Robert of Brunne 
notices impatience of reproof and envy. Mr. Furnivall would 
like to explain away the latter as righteous discontent with abuses, 
but we fear it must be taken in the worst sense, as the hatred of 
superiority, both from the plain sense of the word and from the 
concurrent testimony of other writers. The keeping the Saturday 
afternoon holy to the Virgin can scarcely have been a special English 
custom. The words “in England namely” are ambiguous, as 
“namely” may mean either “for instance,” or “ specially,” but 
Robert of Brunne’s illustration is derived from Auvergne, and the 
attempt to make a sort of second Sunday on Saturday is noticed by 
Gregory the Great in his letters, as an Italian superstition. Mr. 
Furnivall has very much enhanced the value of his labours by an 
analytical table of contents, and an excellent glossary, giving most of 
the English words for which this book is supposed to be as yet the 
first printed authority. Those who imagine that our vernacular was 
exclusively Anglo-Saxon in the fourteenth century, will do well to 
glance through this list, and count the Norman words with which it 
is studded. “ Affray,” terror from “ effrayer,” “aloign” to carry off 
from “ éloigner,” “ bayte,” desire, from “ bayer,” “corsaint,” holy 
body, “ dysour,” story-teller, or “diseur,” “getteur,” a dicer from 
*jeteur,” and “ pele,” for pole, from pelé, are a few specimens of the 
mixed language which Gower and Chaucer inherited. As curious in 
another way is the term “slicked,” or “ smoothed,’ one of the many 
national growths like “fix,” “lynch,” and “gloaming,” which we 
insist on calling Americanisms. Probably the words of every-day 
life among us are more Saxon now than they have been at any pre- 
vious date since the Norman conquest, the gradual processes of 
time, and perhaps an instinct of nationality, having gradually purged 
our language of much that was foreign to it. It is in polities, in 
philosophy, and in the processes of manufactures, that we are forced 
to borrow words for new facts, and a single science like botany 
enriches our dictionaries with a thousand barbarous names. A remedy 
is past praying for, but it is something to know that we gain a little 
in one direction if we lose a great deal in another. 
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| hear for the first time. If her heart lived on her inward growth, 


learn that— ; 
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The man, however, sold it, either as too | 


| Probably both these young men are worth a good deal, if », 


POETRY TEARFUL AND TREMULOUS* 

WHEN- very young gentlemen sob out their hearts to the public 

feeble aspirations for the “haven in the grave” and that sort of th . 
the kindest thing newspapers can do for them is to resent it. Ife 
are entirely passed by, they always live under the delusion that 4), 
verses were unappreciated because not studied ; and it would }, 
very unfortunate thing for either W. H. C. N., who “affectiong..° 
dedicates” these “cypress leaves” to his “old Eton friends” 
Ingle Dew, B.A., who “hopes to escape those crities WhO recon 
what they cannot praise,” on the ground that he has made a « ¢; 
endeavour to instruct and please,” if they were to enterta 
belief that these productions of theirs are worth anything 
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namby-pamby vanity were destroyed. It is not in the power of 
newspaper, nor of all newspapers, to effect so great a work as pret 
ing the imbecile vanity out of any man’s heart, not even out 
editorial and critical minds of those who measure themselves 
columns against public men and great writers, and find their trye 
tellectual status in the process. If a newspaper article could 
really sear away that tumid growth in the mind of either eritieiz.,. 9 
criticized, we should, indeed, magnify our office. All we can d 
ever, is to resent such weakly and sentimental trash with } 








good will when we see it, at least, wherever there is the slightes q 
. » . . . . .7 
dence that it springs out of an amiable mind that is likely to] 3 


better for the humiliation, and in these cases we think we se; 
evidence. 

First, let us intr duce these heroes- 
him of the dew for they ought to become acquainted and burn 
thin sickly little The lonely-hearted and blig 
Etonian is Augustus Moddle in “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” withou 
passion and his flute: Mr. Ingle Dew, B.A., has both the passion, 
the flute (which last, like Mr. Moddle, he blows a g 
very little out of), but with him the desolation is as yet imaged 
infancy. Fused together, the poetic side of Mr. Moddle’s 
would be nearly adequately represe nted. Both these gentlemen i 
tremulous ; but only the Etonian has settled down into steady tes 
The principal difference between thei is, that Mr. Ingle Dew, BA 
like Moddle in while W. H.C. N. Moddle blighted. 17 
chief composition of the former poet is termed a Romance, a 
very romantic inde ed; he “ calle d her va, for she had ho name, 
this is how we start; and a very independent young woman s] 
pears to have been, for she lived entirely alone in a wood, foster 
her heart “with inward growth,” a kind of nutriment of which» 


him of the cypress-wreat] 


books together. 
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reat deal int 
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love ; 


SI lives near a dro; 


for we subsequer 


did her inward growth live on? 
which has a great influence on her character ; 
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“Her voice from dropping well is music drawn.” 
Mr. Ingle Dew, B.A., 
“I wished to woo her in her still retreat, 
But feared the sudden tender of my suit 
Would bring rejection, so 1 took my flute, 
And breathed its music round my bowery seat.” 


Says: 


He appears to have swzg at the same time that he played on bis 
flute, which certainly is a very uncommon achievement ; however, 
was successful. Eva seems to have been in the habit of watching 
the stars come out at the door of her sol lary grotto every evening 
and not to have taken alarm at the musical portent we have narrated 
Yet it was slow work, as both parties were extremely shy. A 
great many fine evenings, the lady makes the advances : 
“T rose—she stood—she looked a little fluttered ; 
Her eye bent downwards, but with slow advance 
I moved towards her, when her bashful glance 
The kindly language of her bosom uttered.” 
After this it is settled very soon; she reproaches him for not having 
understood her looks, while he reproaches her for not having und 
stood his music, which, considering the circumstances, was perhaps 
scarcely surprising. After this, we are merely indulged with a 
catalogue of the things to which Eva is superior. He prefers het 
graces to the pearly drops of opening morn, or the clustering grapes 
on the vine. But the following merits are peculiar and characteristi 
we are told : 
“In vain the blue-bells rocking in the bree 
Do utter silent music like the spheres— 
A sweeter chime the ground beneath them hears, 
When Eva treads the glade embowered in trees.” 


ze 


This may, perhaps, shed some light on the difficulty we have bef 
adverted to. We have often been informed that the musie of t 
spheres is very difficult to hear; but that it is absolutely siler 


strikes us as an original suggestion. If either the singing or the flat 


or both, were musie of this silent sort, no doubt there would be 
It urged that Eva act 
but. here, t expressly t 


» chime of Eva’s feet, which is yer 


difficulty in combining them. be 
“heard” the flute and the song: 


that the ground actually hears 


may 
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compared to the siutnt music of the blue-bells. We are disposed, 
therefore, to think that Mr. Ingle Dew, B.A., has adopted D: 


Morell’s theory of unconscious thinking, only extending it to inaudil 


sounds and earless hearing Altogether, the passage has plunged us 
into a sea of transcendental doubt as to the meaning of the w 
poem, and we are not sure that it is not intended to develop s 
tremendous theory of the harmony between latent Sound as 
sented by the youth with the flute, and lat Beauty imperso 
* Cypress Leaves. By W. H.C. N. W. Kent and Co, 
Poems. By Ingle Dew, B.A. Elliot Stock 
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nds,” ghich disturbs his sleep: this last circumstance has struck him so 1 witl 
. ¥e > sarratpe ¢ : . : cely 1 4 ° 
20 Te profoundly, that he narrates at length a painful dream suggested by | rel ed with studious politeness, and violent argument, especiall 
8 || , Pe c P . gee oe lie are . . . hg . Cl 
&, the murmul of a woodland stream, which ends thus : : ~ ligious argument, with a man in orders is pronounced “ b it a y 
nde Ser ara eald a! ad taste 
rtain +i. “ A groan of agony dispelled Sermons are s¢ ldom criticized, lectures are never al - \ aste. 
ape The stream’s entrancing power ficed rector is in society sure of almost Cane, eal s Seen 
gf at aera ; & power, ae ee almost as punctilior — 
ae And in that house, by fear withheld respect as a pretty woman. ot tenet ‘ hi lous a show of 
= He never slumbered more.” , exists a dislike to the clergy as such t ; f a a 
T of : ° eee ° ~ agi on i —Say * , a tone of almost supere 
ay Certainly, avery sensitive Bachelor of Arts is Mr. Ingle Dew corn far more dangerous to the order th " 1 
he ys turn now to the blighted Etonian P vel hay. ew. Let!The “best men” avoid orders Tl g 4 saan Gay Ove rt hostility. 
ut of st ngn | Eto an. erhaps his most important t ner avoid orders. ve ablest scholars sl Cert. 
ut of te performance 1s a kind of religious parody on Locksley H ‘ tant | opponents. The new generation avoids clerical nun clerical 
‘ begins thus : . ley Hall, which | he is a clergyman,” is the pityin ¥ ™ hic we am, Se 
tr _ onal , a : vitying remark with which students aece 
ld 4“ Why I'm moody do you ask me, why I'm brooding an occasional outbreak of virulence or concei students accept 
uld Sie, 5 cack, tm tenes of corvow, stifled m brooding all alone, fannie a pakel : conceit, as if it were a matter 
ry . ok, in tones of sorrow, stifled anguish t¢ ; , a part of the order cite ik ts aie 
icizer>, AB mankind is Jeagued cuish to make known ; comtaiiadl ox r of nature, that a clergyman should be 
, All mankine | eacued against me (think not that I madly rave) neeited or over-violent 4 disposition to treat : 
; Leagued to shorten life’s brief hours, leagued to drive t 1 xB were an individual, to regard lin t ' vat Tp ene we S © 
} 2 . ’ — oc e ny ave: : _ , bo regard orainatk as s thi £2 2 . 
-_ } For they, by their rancorous envy, by their proud and j ie re ; coperiininn thn mind to an I ition as some hing which of itseli 
me i “vy! ! roud and jealous bate ind, to argue as = a, “ 
m ; They it is, who, murderers, urge me to my self-elected fate.” = had created men, w ! l e as if God, as the Frenchman said, 
i : - “We A ate, } ated men, women, anc yriests ore § 
‘ S §=We never before have heard that a suicide was a murdered that quiet conversation wl A i m “s and more manifest in 
f sthic i ; P 4) ' ge ~ Ss irdered 1 ’ ' os hn which, lar more ‘ » lee , 
e Su but this 1s only one of the numberless instances of gloomy i nan; |} the opinion of this generation s yre than books or lectures, settles 
in tl } . Mm POO Inconse ‘ . generation : and, we > ‘ —_ , 
quences 1n iis cypress-wre ithed youth Here sa difficult - this sort soon ulcerates into hat i € need not remark, that scorn of 
, . . ‘ IS a Gl i as r , ‘ Into » - . -_ 
« Now anon false hope deceives me, cheering with ! iti whether it springs from se: ow! ir this feeling is well founded, 
2 Sag . ’ Ing i promise fi ss iro 1 growing inability t . ‘ , 
Swift again I'm hurléd backwards by the dem sme : iise fair, Petr emceondictis «gps ory soma acing iability to bear with middle men 
. ) m of despair : - AU All n, or re tey — | 
dig Just as when, in mist enveloped, seeking rocky Malt ! r3 | caine: oe ls aad 2 wry mere temporary dislike to the 
: ad = K) alta’s shore, ' A) l al thought w . , as ite : . “ 
Weary pilgrims stop and falter, wildly straying more and mor } have forced upon the clergy, it m: i female opinion and the Record 
em ane *. ope re 7 af ° _? nore ant nore, ' erey, Is me ur prese <= . 
Then anon, with hope returning, forth a little corner shines 1 No man who real 1 our present business to inquire. 
nt Asa crag with mist departing, gl ’ | : ally knows the tendencies of the hour wil . 
1 ‘ > : parting, gleams from out a wood of pines ; sin fact. and it is well that the hour will deny the 
ed Onwards cheerily they struggle, onwards o'er the rugged I ’ in all » on es well that readers should be recalled occasionally t 
Vhile in di nd . sth! igged steeps, he other side of the quest ae ; illy to 
tat : hile in — grey circh ts wreathing back the misty vapour creeps ; instead of their : n, to Ww _— ind influence of the clergy 
sver onwards, as before their eyes the land reced vo f ; 1 tueir mere pesition e do not k big 
} ! yes the land receding fi s . , . He now a book ‘tter ct 
. And they strike at coeiiien dideitiiie ; ides, culated to effect this end than this biograpl . 00k better cal- 
< cw clov ts, and they grasp at empty | ing country pastor, wl lived § . lography Of a simple, unpre tend- 
| “ies = S ' fa ee yr, who lived lilty years away fro » heaton 
" Thus they fleeting fade before them, thus perfidious hope t il of life, spending what of stren rth was in | a 
J matin riidious hope beguiles "a renstt as in hin ‘ 1 
I Urging us to sure destruction, lures us with her flatt’rin . 7 English “ ntoa higher peth i 1 in an effort to lead 
ai r hese niler 4 ~ ‘ eaee g smiles. . ‘ ior i 2 
Where these pilgrims we it is extremely difficult to ascertain ] i bic s the more valuable | M 
- - } a t Aasc¢ i 4 F . ! re valui e because » »} 
us try by a ealm inductive process to do so. They are hh eshananiin aiedeinaeeniden oe ecau e Mr. Phillipps was in 
in mist and seeking rocky BE Nnts share Grom wi 7s i enveloped special call—1 => a g * . ( entered the Church without 
7 tainly imagine that they ae > > y which we should cer- | there was a family | : | | r d him for a chemist—because 
- that they are so weary as to “ em ppears in the next line | to take tl 4 re Had easily which his father wished him 
a y are weary as o “falter, wildly straying more and eae“ Ke. e never passed through very markol A 
Isthis a mode of describing the st aeeiaiaide ait ’ ~ : and more preatly from inward , _ 'y remat able trials, or suffered 
. = ‘i Laks ne vw ( se@a-sle passenget 5 h Vi Wire SLrivings or develioned ¢ ’ 
t ane “ gers: ae , loped any vel ee . 
If so, the subsequent lines suggest a crowd of difliculties, for, clear]; opinions. A sixth wrangler in a bad year, he y very eccentric 
yassengers On ship-l re bowed : ) , early, man Ww ly . . ‘ ‘ : ear, he seems to have he en a 
Sil} i cannot conveniently stray beyond th vhom strong native powers qualified for a 
limits of the ship. Yet we are told, that wh " | aA yond the | but who had no pretensi , | mt ied for almost any work 
} . = de  « ; Li tate oats un the land shows out of — Lensions tO originally or st rl ‘eames 
the mist, they struggle “ onward o’er the rugged steeps ;” whicl (Ol) An Evangelical when he entered the ( a ek ae ee 
scarcely be intended to delineate the ascent of tl ps;” which can | gelical still, though | had . hurch, he died an Evan- 
. ; . © as 1€ CC : ywn-ladde 6 — ~ 1 had s oe a ‘ " 
Vet in the next. line we are told that “the land ~—— n-ladder are he ih rape alli * — ded much to Charles Simeon’s 
a 1 , _ a ade > Jan rec ‘ : oe «9? , "J 9 a ionge e ol well- . } . : 
which would seem to agree with the mariti ae fades ;” | study and meditation. his 1 ; Spt nt usefulness, marked by much 
5 ut le ime ~<) : » ane tation, his mi o . : - A 
then, again, we find them ‘“‘ striking at tr — eee Only | jife in them usually will j ‘d iad grown, as undisturbed things wit! 
‘ tates riking a reacherous Cl llets? s ~~ - 7 ul lll, he xn “ds " — 
‘grasping at empty shades,” which is most Ss ¢ oudlets, Sl lichens tek Memes of . . xpanded and deepened, and risen till 
e Pe P*. ! : ich IS most unusus ~~) ’ . e eu one “ome Clarl a] ‘ 
: mermers. The ceoor: ee a inusual conduct for | 5,; aa irified into wisdom, and acumen intensified 
. : geographi il proble m is, we believe, insoluble nto insign His special faith had remained unc} sme 
» We will give one more instance of a le. sieisRiber wathtal “* ne iained unchanged, but the narrow 
terien tt r) tance of this bereaved Etonian’s wailing | ...7) — 1 is so frequently its mark had given place to al 1 
Li? weer , 100, Is a kind ol parod) being b | ‘sland loving tolert » sees = 5 lace Lo a broac 
T ’ . we ing based on those lin f 5 ance, extended to individual . 
om Mo res whie! - | ‘ ) mes Of | 4} ‘ 1duals as well as opinio 5 } 
g res, lh had burnt so deep into the 1 he working Evangelical p: punions, an 
° : i it he tmaginat« a f Lvallvenica ymastor he . oO ; “ ‘ " 
. Rohe’ Suiveller | wination of Mr. | the true sense of 1/ | had developed into a Christian man in 
: ise of that highest eulogy. Naturally a spirit of this ki 
—_ SEVERED TIES. displayed Its¢ If in a dislike of sh bbol ths and “he te | "’ is kind 
“T never nursed a d i . broad comme ! ; eths and forms, and in a kind ot 
But wl at izelle, to glad me with its soft black ey« | nmon sense, Which was yet not mere sl} 
jut when it came to know me we spe ; | eommned . Ss) #t mere shrewdness, and whic! 
ll. and love me, was sure to die !” | emed to narrower minds to have some what f le? noe 
| °. « somewhat of a “worldly” savor 
OB eel Pe Y Moore. | He lived among a hard-drinking set, : . ; : pur 
“seh sr wth of a violet blue, salceisihan Gent hen oem poe, et, and he liked, therefore, “ teetotal’’ 
d watched its = _ princl 4 ’ » never z ot d 
Ror se atched its early-budding flow’r, otal aladis , rose to de fend them without declaring that 
And when its blossoms oped to view, aes SUINENCE WAS # of Christian obligation ; he absolutel 3 
ring I loved to tend it all the more. o let “ babies” under fourteen take the pl re: al 1} waa Bone 
’ te | ige; and havi lone 
But ah! the sunless wintry night, his duty, he analyzed with curious subtlety the | Se ee 
Bas ol rein ‘ be ; a” rious § ety the loss whick the cause sus 
aps ain its fragile form with blight. ained from a moderation which was absolut t ous 
“ T reared a ti ; minished } as absolutely right, but which di- 
1a reared a tiny, unfledged bird nished its hold over the imaginatio He > 
or : q eae: ag gine n. r pressed stronelv the in- 
my solitary soul to cheer, fluence of the Spirit on men’s hearts; | Thay - 
in Beat tke abel ees me. earts; but he warned his daughter 
es 1en first his piping notes were heard against what he thought an over id ; daughter 
T listene: herve ’ “lai us i ver sudden conversion, and winie } 
istened with a ready ear. ing, we suspect, rather high views of Cl : wali a 
; h!y = . = Mes “ws 0 » aut 
But ah! not long—so young he died rejected church rates, as a source f ‘bit h authority, he utterly 
Yes, : | - : ‘ ’ i ource > . 
Gtim Death my fondest hopes belied. sembling the act of a mother fight of bitterness, too nearly re- 
ad = iw act a mo is ow —— . 
In friends I sought—at last I found " d tun Ceaiatunee toe? ening with her children for spoil He 
A true and sympathizing heart ad bare of their 1ours every day, yet he evidently thought the 
And e’en our loves were firmly bound + : ~ogead id ! : inspiration very unimportant, ~ a Pha pct 
And then wi a tein 7 - tapi Wout 2 substitute a book for Chris . : 
I cried ndemned to part. deep gricf was suddenly warned by a cl ate hrist A lady under 
cried in anguish * Love is vain [ h: nly warned by a clergyman, “ Remember what 
W With naucht but sorrow in his train.” ive been advising you, to sit alone and consider the Lord’s deal 
t, e confes » prefer Mr ; eer ings with you,” or, remarl - Phil 1 Se ae 
poetry. a + preter Mr. Swiveller’s version of the two both for | contempt ““ n otl ro as, a —— in his diary, with shrewd 
and pathos Ther , . . ’ aN > in other words, ‘be as unhapy 4 a . 
. . I t Lhere 1s a glimpse o! ; ‘“ . = . ’ ‘ 1appy as ever vou can ‘ —_ 
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on learning to eternity, and first among the things to be learnt was 
that indwelling of the Spirit, that perennial action of Christ upon the 
soul which, more than any faith, would mould his life, and change his 
heart, and lead him to the heaven for which it fitted him. His notion, 
in fact, was that the Christian life was one of incessant progress, and 
he drew up progressive catechisms, and gave his congregation, as he 
said, “strong meat,” and ridiculed his party for being in 1850 where 
they were in 1810, and, in short, forgot how difficult it is to make the 
mass of men accept axydivine truth, how very slight must be the educa- 
tion of the majority, whether the subject taught be theology or arith- 
metic. It was not, we fear, his preaching which made him so efficacious 
a minister. But, with a faith strong enough to enable him to comfort 
the souls and instruct the consciences of his parishioners, there was 
united a zealous and practical interest in the work of civilization. 
Hathern, in Nottinghamshire, when Mr. Phillipps accepted its charge, 
was as rough as a border village. The people played skittles in the 
churchyard, and amused themselves at weddings by snow-balling each 
other with prayer-books within the walls of the chureh itself. Mr. 
Phillipps stopped that practice at ouce, and introduced external order, 
the sign of a coming reverence. Then he found orchard-robbing a 
universal offence. Utterly disdaining the argument that a Christian 
should never appeal to the law, he had one boy flogged for the theft, 
and when threatened with personal consequences for his audacity, 
showed himself all over the village, and ¢hen bestirred himself con- 
tinuously for years, and to his own loss, to secure the poor gardens 
of their own. Orchard-robbing ceased in Hathern till the old women 
treated suggestions of danger to their apples with scorn. Then he 
studied medicine, not to gratify that taste for meddling which so 
frequently actuates amateur doctors, but simply to relieve sutfering. 
Whatever the weather, or the hour, or his own fatigue, he turned 
out at the first call, gave medicines gratis, and never scolded except 
when his people feared to trouble him with their children’s complaints. 
His teed me of medicine, of course, became a source of irresistible | 
influence. It was no use for a man to talk about tithe-fed parsons 
to another who knew that this particular parson had cured his boy’s 
fever, and alleviated the wife’s rheumatics, without fee or reward. 
‘The dissenter could not be bitter against a man who declined Churel: 
rates, and gave away all that he had of money, and experience, and 
medicine, and wisdom, to all that would ask. The village charity 
was of course plundered, till Mr. Phillipps took it in hand, and re- 
formed it, applying the money to apprentice fatherless children to 
trades other than the staple one of the town, a precaution which, during 
the great fluctuations of the stocking-trade, prevented much misery 
He reformed all the sick-clubs, and when nothing ¢ 

suffice, managed the single one into which he amalgamated them 
himself for three years. When in 1835 the distress became exces- 
sive, he induced the farmers to subscribe and employ the 
must have gone on the parish, in improving the roads, and again, in 
the famine year, fed the people without recourse to the rates. ‘To 
their credit, be it said, this conduct so worked on his parishioners, 
that they grew “shy” of telling him their wants, and would avoid 
his house when making a collection, saying he did too much already. 
Mr. Phillipps, in short, was a captain among the poor, guiding them, 
restraining them, and helping them, supplying by his leadership their 
defective habits of organization, and by his knowledge averting thie 
effects of their ignorance, and naturally he acquired the power which 
must ever accrue to the intelligence which people feel to be benefi- 
cent. And so he worked on for fifty years, and his last words were 
a message to his parishioners in singular harmony with his whole 
life: Tell them there are many many more cleansed than they think 
for, or dream of.” 

Few who read this book will fail to recognize that its subject was 

a good man; yet he did nothing but what is done every day by 
thousands of clergymen in thousands of parishes. The old days of 
sloth and indifference are over, and in every neighbourhood there is 
now at least one clergyman who holds it his duty to establish schools, | 
and inform the guardians, and plead with the squires for the poor, 
and procure allotments, and see to drainage, and stand between the 
powerless and oppression, the one civilized man on whom the un- 
civilized can rely as being always upon their side. What matters if 
the early assumption of vows has somewhat narrowed his view, and, 
as it were, seared his faith, till it can throw out nothing new, or if 
the habit of lecturing uncontradicted has made him intolerant of 
opposition and illogical in controversy. His usefulness is limited by 
his foibles, but it is not destroyed. There may be, and we, at all 
events, believe there will be, a time when churches, and priesthoods, 
and creeds will all alike be condemned as unfit for grown men, as 
useless for thorough Christians on earth as they will be for Christians | 
in heaven; but pending the dawn of that higher civilization, looking 
as practical men to the facts which surround this generation, we 
may be permitted to imagine with dismay the state of England were 
the one man, whose business is to teach and to aid the poor, with- 
drawn from every parish. 











men who 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
As there is nothing like beginning at the beginning, M. Kohl commences his 
history of the discovery of America* with a brief notice of the early explora- 
tory expeditions of the Phoenicians and Egyptians. His narrative, however, 
is altogether free from pedantry and affectation, and is thoroughly adapted 
to all orders and degrees of comprehension. The true purport of its idea | 
is completeness, for it includes the history of the colonization as well as | 
of the discovery of America, winding up with some sensible observations 
on the consequences resulting from the latter event to commerce, naviga- 





* A Popular History of the Discovery of America, from Columbus to Franklin by 
J. G. Kobl, Translated by Major R. R. Noel. In two volumes. Chapman and Hall. | 


| gentleman's eloquence will look upon the evening of tl 


| yet be permitted to regre 
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tion, science, religion, and politics. The “million” have reason to 
grateful for a book that so largely extends the boundaries of their ky . 
ledge, and furnishes such abundant materials for fancy and reflection ~ 

Had Mr. Lloyd* been content to record his experiences of colonial lit 
in a simple and natural manner, he would have produced a book of 7 
siderable interest. Unfortunately, he has preferred the dramatic Ae, 
narrative form, and indulges in overstrained dialogue of a would-be re 
tious character. His humour, ~4 
faculty of delineation at all equal to his self-complacency. At the Sam 
time, his reminiscences of the condition of Van Diemen’s Land & quart 
of a century ago are not a little refer nee tom, 
exploits of Captain Brady and his ruffian band of bushrangers pe 
Mr. Robinson's wonderful achievement in persuading the aborigines , 
place themselves under the protection of the . 
is no lack of information on all matters relating to th: 
Tasmania and Victoria,—it is only to be regretted that it 
imparted in a more agreeable manner. 

Marvellous and ill-authenticated tO possess a singly 
charm for Mr. Gosse.+ If he actually believe in mermaids ae 
the great sea-serpent, he certainly hovers on the brink of credulity, 4, 
contribution to the study of natural history his book is utterly unr 
be as the isure hour, Besides 
it would be unfair to expect of a romance-writer a very strict adherep 
to facts, or a too nice examination into evidence. Mr. Gosse has culled 
posy from a fair garden, and if he be accused of looking rather for wha 
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curious, especially in 


Government. Indeed ther, 
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however amusing it may companion of a k 





rare and curious than for the beautiful or the useful, he may truly rey 
that he never professed to do more than gather what pleased himself ¢ 


the hope of meeting many others with a similar taste. 

A vindication of the “* Vicar of Waketield,” or of “ The De 
against Lord Macaulay's severe and unjust criticism, is scarcel 
the present day, but the genial duty has been so well dischar 















Whiteside,t that we are disposed to pardon his Lordship’s defective appre 
ciation, for the sake of » reply it has elicited At the commencement 
the year, Mr. Whiteside undertook to deliver a lecture before the Dublip 





Young Men’s Christian Association, and in a happy moment selected the 
‘ 


career of Oliver Goldsmith for the subject of his discourse. A more enter. 





taining lecture, or a fairer and more loving estimate of the character ay 
writings of the childlike poet and essayist, could not be desired, and j 
may be safely imagined that the audience who listened to the learn 


he 8th of January g 
one of the most agreeable they have ever enjoy 
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It is not usually a recommendation to a collection of poems to be tof 


at the suggestion of admiring friends, but a 
Mrs. Fotherby’s tender an 
imbued with such gentk 


that they have been printed 
exception must be made on behalf of the late 
g and all, 

earnestness, such pure refinement, such genuine piety, that it is impossible 
to read them without feeling an almost affectionate interest in the young 
and gifted minstrel, cut off in the ide and promise of early womanh vod 
If devoid of much power or y, they wil! attract respect and syn 
uler who would remain loftier and 
is something, indeed, particularly touching in the 


sraceful effusions.§ They are, one 





rigin 
pathy from many a r unmoved by 


bolder strains. Ther 





lines headed * The Time to Die,” composed in the full sense of approaching 
dissolution. 
The reissue of a collected form of the principal works of the late Pro- 


fessor Wilson|| is at least a proof of enterprise on the part of the publishers 
rhe first volume, which alone has yet appeared, contains his Essays and 
Lectures on the Religious Sects of the Hindoos, revised and edited by Dr 
Reinhold Rost, and will no doubt be acceptable to the very limited circle 
of scholars who take any interest in such matters. Admitt ng to the fullest 
extent the depth and soundness of the late Professor’s erudition, we must 
t that his style was not somewhat less stiff and 
pedantic, and that while succeeding to the learning of Sir William Jone 
he was not also endowed with a few sparks of that distinguished Orient 
alist’s glowing imagination, which clothed every subject he touched in the 
bright hues of a poetic fancy. If fromthe superstitions of the Hindoos w 
would pass to the symbolical records of the ancient Egyptians, we shall find 
a faithful and satisfactory guide in Mr. Sharpe's concise description of the 
mysterious monuments of that people now in the British Museum. In 
a convenient and portable volume the author of the “ History of Egypt” 
imparts the exact sort of information which visitors to the Museum crave 
to possess, while even advanced scholars may refer with advantage to his 





| careful arrangement of the historic series of antiquities according to their 


« hronological order. 

The rising generation are indebted to Mr. Yonge for an admirable edition 
of Virgil** enriched with explanatory and illustrative notes judiciously 
placed at the end of the volume, thereby avoiding the usual objection t 
foot-notes, that they distract the attention of the pupil while construing his 
lesson in school. As every French master now thinks it necessary to com- 
pile his own series of ** Elegant Extracts,” no particular ; 
uttached to M. Henri van Laun for following the example of his contem- 
poraries.tf Besides, his selection is really unexceptionable, and is peculiarly 
adapted for the use of beginners, in that it commences with very easy pieces 
which gradually give place to those requiring a greater intimacy with the 





blame can be 


languaye. 

“ Orthography taught by would have the appro- 
priate title of Miss Sewell’s tiny instructor.[{{ Her plan of teaching how 
to spell correctly is likely to be popular with the small folk, as it contains 
the elements of fun, and its execution is certain to provoke much merti- 
ment. £2x.gr.: “ A strange story is told of Rollo and his Northmen, who, it 
former days, undertook to sail across the seas and seize the city of Rouea, 


Quibbles” been 


* Thirty-three Years in Tasmania and Victoria. By George Thomas Lloyd. Houl- 


ston and Wright. 


+ The Romance of Natural Hist By Philip Henry Gosse, F.R.S. James Nisbet 


}and Co 


~ Ulver Goldsmith: his Friends and his Critics A Lecture by the 


Right Honoar- 
able James Whiteside, Q.C. Hodges, Smith, and Co 
| 


$ Poems. By the late Marie J Fotherby. Edited by her Husband. Arthur 

Hall, Virtue, and Cx 
Works by the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., F.RS In twelve volumes 

rrubner and Co 

© Egyptian Antiquities in the British Museum. Described by Samuel Sharpe. Joba 
Russell Smith 

2° P. Virgilii Maronis Bucolica, Georgica et £neis. With English Notes, By C.D 
Yonge. Richard Bentley 

tt Lecons Graduees de Traduction et de Lecture By Henri van Laun. Tribaer 


and Co 


tt Dictation Exercises. By Elizabeth M. Sewell. Longman and Co 
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‘tal of what is now called Normandy. One sees at once that this 
on Jd determination, for neither the King of France nor any monarch 
was & bok a would be likely to cede Rouen or the country round it. The 
of sane min’ was one of the richest sees in France, and the land bordering on 
on bance fruitful. The seed sown there was productive,” &c., and 
the <- ‘ 
one ee ood brewers understand their own interests they will lose no 
If in bavleg up and suppre ssing The Poet of the Age.* rhe decline of 
= faculty in the present times is roundly attributed to beef-eating 


the poetic facu ( 
ie porter-drinking, two very abominable practices and utterly abhorred 
an ‘ 


the Muses. There are other co-operative causes, such as cant and the 
by Bes. 


intrusion of women upon “the flowery but devious walks of literature.” 
The true poets of their respective ages Shakspeare, 
Milton, Pope, and By ron. Keats might have ris¢ n to that proud eminence 
had he not been “ snuffed out” by the Quarte rly, Ser this satirist repeatedly 
adopts that oft-repeated fable. As to Wordsworth, 

“ In puling, sentimental lay, 
He peddled all his powers away.” 


have been Chaucer, 









Crabbe, again, was 
06 ee with seaside rubbish crammed, 

From dunghill still to dunghill drawn, 

Of sties and stews the kindred spawn.” | 





A poet is wanted, and “ one of heavenly birth,” but 
“ No Tennyson with trick and trope, 
Unknown to Shakspeare, Milton, Pope, 
Whose tiny thought, but half express’d, 
To blind conjecture leaves the rest ; 
For ever painting, as he sings, 
Some butterfly with borrow'd wings.” 








It has been said that no man should be pronounced happy before his 
death, but it is devoutly to be hoped that an exception may be made in 
favour of “the divine Williams.” If not happy on earth, far less can he 
have been so in Hades, with a million of commentators heaped upon him, 


“* Till of this flat a mountain (they) have made, 

To o’ertop old Pelion, or the skyish head | 

Of blue Olympus.” 

Another “ party,” who says that he is not “ acquainted with any parties 
critically acquainted with Elizabethan literature,” has entered the field, | 
quite prepared to do battle against allcomers. Now and again he certainly 
" to be despised, but for the most part his 


does suggest an emendation not 
This anonymous “ Commentator” is 


suggestions are wild and untenable.t ; 
of opinion that in his youth Shakspeare was ‘‘an apothecary’s apprentice, 
the Student of Nature,’—employing capital letters to express the stupen- 
dous idea. Then, “the buried Majesty of Denmark” was the poet's father, 
and the Queen his mother—“ of all his female creations the most poetical, 

of all the most practical, high-spirited, and affectionate, dotingly fond of | 
her son, and as much doted upon by the living as by her former husband.” | 
Having given the measure of Hercules his foot, we leave to our readers the 
rule-of-three problem to find out the stature of Hercules himself. 

A new edition of Mr. Hampden Gurney’s Chapters from French History,t | 
is only the prelude to many more. It is almost to be regretted, however, 
that he did not confine himself exclusively to the three interesting epochs | 
he especially proposes to illustrate. There are the chivalrous reign of | 
Louis IX., the romantic episode of Joan of Arc, and the heroic struggles of | 
Henry IV. The connecting “ curtains,” to use a military phrase, are | 
weak and comparatively useless, and greatly impair the strength of his 
entire position. Take any intervening period at hazard. Of the memorable | 
engagement at Sluys, it is merely said that Edward III. “ commanded a | 
numerous fleet in person, and gained a decisive victory.” This is true, so | 
far as it goes, but it was owing to the opportune arrival of the Flemish | 
that the battle was finally decided in his | 
between the | 


ships from Bruges and Ghent 
favour. And from that moment a close alliance 
sturdy burghers of those wealthy cities and the English monarch, which not 
only proved of great assistance to him in his subsequent wars with France, 
but materially promoted the progress of commerce and the freedom of the 
middle classesin England. Still we are grateful to Mr. Gurney for his con- 
cise and truthful narrative of three eventful periods of French history, and 
would urge him to do the same good office with regard to other countries— 
particularly Spain and Italy. 

By a rapid transition we pass from the wars of the League, and the still 
earlier contests for the crown of France, to a review of the marvellous de- 
elopment of British colonies on a continent in those days unknown to 
Europe. Though to some extent a reprint of the “ Australasia” 
und “Australia,” in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,”§ the handsome volume 
now published by Messrs. Black, has been so often revised and added unto, 


that it is, in fact, a new work. 
whose history is narrated by Mr. Westgarth, that the statistics of any one 
year become the laughing stock of the one that follows. To use a homely 
similitude, they resemble a tall lad growing out of his clothes. Every suc- 
lrade, population, 





was formed 


articles 


So wondrous is the progress of the colonies, 


ceeding year requires the enlargement of their borders 
wealth, and refinement advance at a pace that excites the astonishment, 
perhaps the envy, of the stationary countries of the Old World. Within 
ace of time the landmarks now set up by Mr. West- 
unless to demonstrate the folly of esti- 
For the moment, 


an incredibly short sp: 
garth will lose their significance, 
mating the age of a people by the years it has existed. 
his work is invaluable for purposes of reference, and considering the many 
lifficulties he has had to eucounter, his success is highly creditable to his in- 
dustry and perseverance. 

The path of virtue has from time immemorial been represented as rough 
and thorny, impeded by hideous obstructions, and surrounded by dangers 
and delusions. Perhaps the most disagreeable and decidedly the most 
frequent obstacle to be encountered by 
‘hat path in respectable English society 

ting they receive on all hands, and the 


those who are desirous of pursuing 
it the present day is the constant 
* wood books” 


vast number of 


they are more or less obliged to nod over. An impediment of this kind has 
* The Poet of the Age: a Satirical Poem. With Introductory Remarks on the De- 
Cline of Poetry Robert Hardwicke 
' t The Footsteps of Shakspere r, a@ Ramble with the Ear Dramatists John 
ussell Smith, 
+ Chapters from French Histor By Mr. Hampden Garney. Longman and C 


S Australia ; its Rise Progress, and Present Conditi By W. Westgarth, Esq 
Adam and Charles Black. 





| individuals. 


| world as a wilderness, in 


been recently set up by the minister of Monkton Free Church.* By much 
use of italics, exclamations, and interrogations, that reverend gentleman 
has succeeded in heaping 200 pages of edifying comment on the first eleven 
verses of the first chapter of the Second Epistle of St. Peter, the remainder 
of the volume being devoted to the second and third chapters. Anything 
weaker than the digestion of a Scottish Presbyterian will inevitably break 
down in presence of this ungainly boundary pillar beside the “ heavenward 
path.” Another Scottish controversialist has brought a lion into the same 
steep and narrow passage in the form of a treatise on Regeneration. 
Many worthy people, we believe, are in the habit of reserving certain books 
for Sunday reading, quite regardless of the interruption to the chain of 
argument, and to such we can readily imagine that Dr. Anderson's dis 

quisitions will prove highly acceptable. 

Mr. Edward Miall disputes the title-deeds of the Church of England.t 
He denies the existence of the Church of England as a corporate unity in 
relation to national ecclesiastical endowments. It is simply a “spolitico- 
ecclesiastical expression”"—a “ system of ecclesiastical faith, government, 
usage, and service, ‘ as established by law.’ The bishops and clergy have 
no other claims than such as are personal, individual, and separate. They 
constitute in their aggregate capacity the Church, just as the whole body 
of military men in the service of the State constitute the army, but they 
have no corporate or distinctive rights. Neither does constitutional law 
recognize any claim on the part of the Protestant Episcopalian community 
as against the nation. They certainly derive the greatest advantage from 
the ecclesiastical endowments of the nation, but they have not “a single 
right in the Church which other subjects of the realm, whether absenters 
or dissenters, do not equally possess.” In like manner Protestant Episco- 
palianism, as an ecclesiestical polity, is nothing more than the result of 
parliamentary decision, the Church endowments remaining always with 
the State-Church, whether Roman, Episcopalian, or Presbyterian. In fact, 
the “whole system of parochial Church endowments originated in public 
law,” and may therefore be changed or suppressed whenever public opinion 
shall authorize and require it; and, according to Mr. Miall, the time is at 
hand fer some such exposition of the will of the nation. 

A book for all orders and conditions of men has been provided by the 
thoughtful piety of Dr. Goulburn.) Like knowledge, religion is repre- 
sented as being spread over a wide area, but shallow and of a low type in 
Personal religion should be both active and contemplative. 
The angelic life, which consists of adoration and service, is the proper 
model for Christians to imitate. Prayer, self-examination, and devotional 
study are all indispensable, but become fruitless if separated from the ordi- 
nary routine of common life. Scrupulously abstaining from evil, cheerfully 
supporting inevitable trials, and doing all the good in one’s power, are the 
practical illustrations of Christian piety. So much for Dr. Goulburn. A 
more gloomy view of man’s pilgrimage on earth is taken by the 

who not a little disposed to regard this 
which there may be here and there a fountain of 
sweet waters shaded by the graceful palm, but these are rare exceptions 
on the surface of the dreary waste with its arid sands, delusive mirage, and 
wells of bitterness. No wonder, then, that he is anxious to speed the 
exodus of the soul and guide it in its devious wanderings to the “ good land 
that is beyond Jordan.” On the other hand, the author gf A Present 
Heaven4 undertakes to show how man may be happy here below, and, 
indeed, insists that happiness is the assured lot of all “who have chosen 


somewhat 


Rey. Baldwin Brown, seems 





| for their portion Him whose nature is One with infinite, unalienable Joy.” 


As a help to devotion, the Rev. William Bright** has collected a large and 
varied assortment of prayers for all sorts of occasions, taken for the most 
part from Western rituals older than Anglo-Saxon Christianity, though 
some are of a later date, while a few have been borrowed from the Eastern 
Liturgies of Jerusalem and Alexandria. These pious effusions possess the 
virtue of brevity, being remarkably terse, vigorous, and thoroughly to the 
But for hymns and spiritual songs commend us to the series pub- 
Longman and Co.ft Many of these are exceedingly 


point. 
lished by Messrs. 
beautiful even if regarded only from a profane point of view, and are infi- 
nitely superior to the humdrum rhymes that are usually forced to do duty 
as mediums of praise and thanksgiving 
Dr. Tulloch} { enlarges on the warnings and good advice addressed to 
youth in the eleventh and twelfth chapters of Ecclesiastes. He counsels 
the young to put away sorrow from the heart and evil from the flesh, to 
be diligent in the affairs of life, and, while indulging in the innocent 
amusements natural to their time of life, not to forget that they will here- 
after be called upon to give a faithful account of their stewardship 
imerica. Wy Alexis de Tocqueville. Transiated by Henry Reeve, 
Esq. A new edition. In two volumes. (Longman and Co.) 
On the Received Text of Shakespeare's Dramatic Writings, and tts Improvement. By 
Samuel Bailey Longman and Co.) 
A History of France Earlies 
Empire in 1852 
Gifts and Graces. 
Daldy.) 


Democracy in 


lishment of the Second 
(John Murray.) 
Lotus.” (Bell nd 
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The Theatetus of Plato, with a Revised Text and English Notes. By the Rey La wis 
Campbell, M.A., & (Oxford: University Press.) 

Charges and Sermons on Special Uccasions, during a Ministry of Fifly Years. By 
Andrew Reed, D.D., & (Ward and Co 

Lovell’s General Geography, for the Use of Schools, By J. George Hodgins, L.LB., 
é (Sampson Low, Son, and Co.) 

Selections from the Works of Plat rranslated from the Greek, by Georgiana 
Lady Chatterton Richard Bentley.) 


nty-sixth Chapter of Le- 





The Church of Israel: a Study in Prophecy, from the Tw 
viticus, with an Essay on the Chror f Scripture. By William Wilson, M.A., 
& (Hamilton, Adams, and Co 

Readings on the Prophets--/saiah—and Familiar and Popular Exposition for Sun- 
lay Reading. By the Rev. John Cumming, D.D., & Richard Bentley.) 

* The Heavenward Path vr, Progress and Perfection in the Life of Faith. By the 
Rev. W. Wilson, M.A W. I. Nimn 

+ Regeneration. By Wm. Anderson, L.LD, Adam and Charles Black. 

t Title-Deeds the Church of England her Parochial Endowments. By Edward 
Miall. Longman and (« 

§ Thoughts on Personal Religion’: being a Treatise on the Christian Life in tls Two Chief 
Elements, Devotion and Iracts by E. Meyrick Goulburn, D.D. In two vols, 
Rivingtons 

The Soul's Exodus and Pilgrimage. By James Baldwin Brown, B.A. Smith, 
Elder, and Cx 

GA Present Heaven. Vy the Author of rhe Patience of Hope A. Strahan 
and ¢ 

** Ancient Collects a ther Prayers Selected for Devotional Use from various Rituals 
By William Bright, M.A. J. H. and Jas. Parker 


"tt Hymns for the Church of England. Longman and Co 
tt Beginning Life: Chapters for Young Men on Religion, Study, and Business, By 
John Tulloch, D.D 4. Strahan and Co 
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ROYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


Manager, Mr. George Vier. 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, A WON! ‘ 
Mesars. Frank Matthews, — Techeel Adame. PERSEUS AND 
ANDROMEDA; OR, Ti AlD AND THE MONSTER, by 
William Brough. Messrs. A yrenk Matthews, F. Charles, Belmore, 
Mrs. Frank Matthews,Catherine Lucette, Miss. Herbert. And THE 
BOARDING SCHOOL. heme _Priday, and Saturday, SELF - 
MADB, Mr. George Vininy Herbert. PERSEUS AND 
ANDROMEDA, and NU BER *ONE ROUND THE CORNER. 
Commence at Half- past Seven. Acting Manager, } Mr J. Kinloch. 
ARMY CONTRACTS. 
Commissariat, South Camp, Aldershott, 
ebruary 8, 186 


ENDERS will be received at this Office 
until Noow on the 28th instant, “> parties who may be 
willing to enter into CONTRACTS for the SUPPLY of FUEL and 
L IGHT, consisting of Coals, Coke, Wood, Composite and Dip 
Candles, in such quantities as may be required for the use of Her 
Majesty's Land Forces and Milita: y Departments at Aldershott 
p, for one year, from the Ist of April, 1862. 
Forms of tender and conditions of contract may be obtained on 
application at this office, and no te ender will be noticed unless made 
on such prescribed form, and delivered at this « office by the hour 
appointed 




















ALFRED SALWEY, 
Deputy Commissary-General, 
ARMY CONTRACTS. 
Commissariat, South C —. 
February 8, 156: 


ENDERS will be received at this Office 
until noon on the 27th inst, from oie who may he will- 
ing to enter into CONTRACTS for the SUPPLY of HOUSE COALS 
(Wall's End) in such quantities as may he required for ope year, 
from the Ist of April, 1862, for the use of the Royal Military ¢ “ollege. 
Sandhurst. 
Forms of tender and conditions of contract may be obtained on 
application at this office, and no tender will be noticed unless made 
on such preseribed form, and delivered at this office by the hour 


ain ted. 
oncante ALFRED SALWEY, 
Deputy Commissary-General. 


ARMY CONTRACTS. 


SEAL ED Tenders will be received at this 
Office until] noon on the 3rd of March, from pe ae who 
may be willing to enter into CON TRACTS for the SUPPLY of 
WOOD, for lighting fires in the London and Woolwich saalianee } 
Districts, in such quantities as may be required for the use of Her 
Majesty's Land Forces stationed in any of the on ing places, 
érom the Ist of April, 1862, to the 31st of March, 186 
Hyde Park and Kensington Palace New Barrac’ a 
2. Regent's Park, St. John’ 's Wood, and Portman-street Barracks 
3. Wellington, St. George's, and Buckingham Palace Barracks 
4. Tower. 
4. Hounslow and Kneiler Hall, 
6. Hampton Court. 
7. Croydon 
8. Woolwich. 

Separate tenders must be made for each of the above-mentioned 
Stations or Barracks as separately grouped and numbere 

Forms of tender, and conditions of contract, may be obtained on 
application at this office, by Jetter or in person, between the hours 
of 10 and 4 o'clock. 

Tenders on the printed forms must be properly filled up and 
signed, and delivered at the under-mentioned office, under closed 
envelope (marked on the outside, “Tender for Army Supplies”), 
before noon on the 3rd of March next. 

FITZJAMES B. WATT, 


Deputy Commissary General 
Deputy Commissary General's Office 
5, New-sireet, Spring-gardens, London, 8.W. 
February 1, 1862 
ARMY CONTRACTS FOR FUEL AND LIGHT 
? Tend ill be received at thi 
EALED Tenders will be received at this 
kK office until noon on the 3rd of March, from persons who may 
be willivg to enter into CONTRACTS for the SUPPLY of COALS 
COKE, and CANDLES, in such quantities as may be required fo 
the use of Her Majesty's Land Forces and Military Departments 
in any of the following places, from the Ist of April, 1362, to the 
Ist of March, 1863 


Aldershott, 











{ 


| Coals, Tons. 
cole 





Park, South 
and 

Kensington Palace | 

New Barracks Wallsend 937/1 Ton 
2. Regent's Park, St 
John's Wood, and 

Portman-stre-t Bar-| 

racks ... . 0. 
3. Ww elington, | “Be,! 
George's and Buck- 
ingham Palace Bar- 

racks; Horse Guards, 
Infantry Guards St. 
James's Park, and 

Royal Engine Office, do. 
Buckingham Gate.. Wylam Moor 





1460 


850 | 


488) 8 do. 1650 3730 
' 


{ 


667/13 do. 


- on 
200 2206 1216 





4. Military Store Esta [Wallsend 130 400 Chald.) 29 200 
blishment, Pimlioo.../Tanfield Moor to | ‘ 
lwa! leend 
5. The Tower. ....... Dowlar's Merthyr Is 2 110 Tons. | 900 300 


{Tanfield Moor 8) 
?6. Hounslow | 
Kneller Hall. ... Inland best 1200 | 12 do. 10090 6000 | 
. Hamptou © ourt jo. 350, xy 400 500 











3. Wi 2 ..| Wallsend 1600/6 Tons. (2300 500 
9. Brighton, with | j 

Coast Forts aon 

Newhaven to Shore-) | 

ham ¢ eesee 645/3 do. 1636 6210 
Ww C roydon 2304 do 200 1400 

The qua.atities above specified of each article of supply, are only 


approximate estimates of what may probably be required within | 
the period of the contract, but the contractor will be he d liable to 
deliver such quantities as may be demanded under competent au- 
thority, whether more or less than the above 

Separate tenders tor fuel and for light must be made for each of 
the above-mentioned stations or barracks as separately grouped 
and namt 

Forms of tender, and conditions of contract, may be obtained on 
application at this office, by letter or in person, between the hours 
of 10 and 4 o’elock 

Tenders on the printed forms must be properly fited up and 
signed, and delivered at the under-mentioned office, under closed 
envelope (marked on the outside, “Tender for Army Supplies’), | 
before noon on the 3rd of March next 

fITZJAMES E, WATT, 
Deputy Commissary General 
Deputy Commissary General's Office. 





~] TI2 
M&S THEOPHILUS DAVIS, who 

for many years, has been accustomed to the care and 
education of the Young, purposes opening a School for Young 
Ladies, on the Cliftonville side of Brighton, immediately after 
Easter. 

References may be made to J. D. Morell, Esq., A.M., LL. D., 
of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools, Bowdon, Cheshire ; 
the Rev.J. H. Hutton, B. A., Hove House, Brighton 

‘or terms and other detail apply to Mrs, Davis, 3, Stratford- 
sama dhe Camde magna, London, N.W 


> 

| R. LOVELL’S ~ SCHOOL, Wh INSLOW 

HALL, BUCKS, for the SONS of NOBLEMEN and GENT! E- 
MEN (established 1996), The course of tuition is preparatory to 
the public schools, Eton, Rugby, and Harrow, Sandnurst College, 
and the Army and Navy Examinations. Native teachers of French 
and German reside in the house, and these qr gh xe an in- 
tegral part of the one school duty. The f Pupils is 
strictly limited, and none are ad dmitted beyond 16 years gd.—all 
further particulars can b had of the Principal. 


N: ATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
4 PROMOTION OF S9CIAL 
MEETING, JUNE, 1562. 

At a preliminary meeting held 
February 11, 1862 











for the 
SCIENCE. — LONDON 





at the Mansion House, on Tuesday, 


The Hight Hon the hag Mayor n the Chair, it was moved b 
the Right Hon. Sir Jot r t 
Recorder of Loadon ; 






1. That this meeting, 
Association for t 
its earnest hope that the Sist h Annua 


he promotion of Soc 








to be held in London in June nex t 
Congress de Bienfaisance, will receive 4 hearty support of the 
City and of the whole Metropolis 
Moved by Sir F. H. @ nid Bart M.P., QC. : seconded by 
Alderman Kose ; and supry srted by Mr. Samuel Morley 5 
2. That im order to make the necessary preparations for the 
meeting, and to provile an adequate reception for the numerous 
foreignets who are expected to attend, a General Reception Com 
mittee be now appointed, to consist of the fo!lowmag Noblemen and 


Gentlemen, with power to add to the 
The names will be her 


Moved by Mr. Sam r 
Thomas Hastings, K.C 
vT 






) 
Admiral Sir 
n, F.S.A 








2 Sas r ) the expenae 
ofthe Londen Meeting the ‘Associa nm m conjunction with the 
Congress de Bienfaisan: 

Subscriptions will be received at the Office for the London 
Meeting, 12, Old Bond-street , W by Andrew Edgar, Fsq , Fan e 
Secretary; by Messrs, Rans: ‘ B uverie, an! Co., 1, 1 Ma 
Fast, 8 , 4, Lombard-treet 


: . | Mesers, Heywo 
F.C. ; and Mr. George Ledg 
ri 





ow, Mansion H 





use, 





itive Committe 


By onder of the Exec ney 
ANDALL, 


12, Old Bond-street, W J.HR 


CIENCE and ART DEPARTMENT 


of the Committee of Council on Education, South Ken- 
oat 
The examinations of Science Schools and Classes by the 
and Art Depart ment will take place on the following days, bet 
the bours of 7 p.m. and pe p-m. each evening 
SUBDIVISION 1 

















Supsecr VII. “ores Physiology anal 30th April 
Botany. economic Botany. 
| SUBDIVISION IL \ het M 
{ 8) stematic Botany j tet May 
SUBDIVISION L. ‘ 
Supsect Il f Theoretical Mechanics, } 2nd May. 
Mechanical Physics. \ SuBpivision Il i] 3rd May 
Applied Mechanics. — 
, SUBDIVISION L ' 
__ Suasecr IV mae ~s ; 5th May 
Chemistry, Inorganic SUBDIVISION IL ’ 
and Organic, { Organic Chemistry. j Sth May. 
SUBDIVISION I l- 
Supsect II j Acoustics, Light, and Heat. f **® May. 
Experimental Physics. ) SUBDIVISION II Leen y . 
Magnetism and Electricity. § th May. 
SumsEcT V { a ay \ 9th May 
Geology = Minera- \ SUBDIVISION TI, ’ 
Mineralogy and Mieing, j§ 10th May 
SUBDIVISION I i] 
SuBsect VL j Anima! Physiology j iath May 
Natural History SUBDIVISION LL ’ 
1 Zoology { 13th May. 
f SUBDIVISION I 
Sunsect I | Practical Plane, and Deserip ( 1ith May. 
Practical Plane and | metry j 15th May 
Descriptive Geome- | SUBDIVISION IT, 
try, Mechanic 5 an d Mechanica! and Machine ( 16th May 
Machine Dra Drawing j 





in 

and Building ‘Com SUBDIVISION TIL } 
struction. | Building Construction, or} 

\ Practical Architecture. 
Applications for this Examination of the Department of Science 
and Art must be made not later than the 3lst March. The form to 
be filled in will be turnished on application to the Secretary, Science 
and Art Department, South Kensington, London, W. | 
Candidates in London, who wish it, may be examined at the 
South Kensington Museum. 
y order of the C ommittee of ( vouncil on Edue ation 


4. “TLAZE NB Y and SON beg to offer 


to notice their selections of new Foreign P 
for Dessert: Apricots, Greengages, ears, 
and other kinds, Crystallized and Glace 
Muscatel Raisins, Figs, French 
Pippins, Valentia and Sultana Raisins. Carrants, & Their Sauc 
Pickles, Jams, Tart-fruits, Teas, Coffees, Sugars. Spices, Soaps, 
Colza and other Oils, Candles, and General Groceries, will also be 
found vf the best descriptions 


17th May 

















orved Fruits 
Strawberries, Angel 

Dried Cherries, Almonds, 
and Elvas Plums, Normandy 








Awards-street, P rrmeens square, 
» proprietors of the 


6, London, W 
N.B.— seipt for Harvey's Sauce, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION. - 


ebrated Sauce are partic - 
ttle bears the well-known label 
This label is protected by perpetual 
9th Jaly, 1855, and without it none 








The admirers of thi 
quested to observe that ea 
signed * Elizabeth Lazenby 
injunetion in Chancery of the 
can be cenuine 

E, LAZENBY and SON, of 6, Fdwards-street, Px ortman-sqiare 
London, as sole proprietors of the receipt for i irvey's Sauc eo, are 
compelled to give this caution, from the fact that their labels are 
closely ted with a view to deceive purchasers. | 















MARVEL OF MECHANISM. 
] EVOLVING SHOP FRONT :—The 


only Revolving Shop Front in the world may be 





seen 
at E. MOSES and SON'S Br h Establishment, NEW OXFORD 
STREET, corner of HAKT STREET 

The Itustrated Weekly News thus notices this great novelty ir 





the Mechanical A 








5, New-street, ~ gardens, London, S.W 
February 1, 156 
AND 


AUC E— LEA 
WK Beg to caution the Public ‘against Spurious Imitations of 
their world-renowne:! 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE, 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs to be 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor | 
} 
| 


PERRINS | 


| 














cester, Mesers. Chossk and BLACKWELL, Londoa, &c. &e., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally 


A MOST DESIRABLE BREAKFASY WEVEKAG: ( 
ie te oO C ¢ A 





) 
E (commonly called Epps's Homaopathic Cocoa 


The delicious aroma, grateful amoothness, and invigorating 
power of this preparation, have procured its general adoption as 
E 





a most desirable breakfast beverage. poet packet is iabelled } 
**JAMES Errs, Homeopathic Chemist, I lon.” $ib., Hb, aud j 
lb. packets, at 1s. 6d. per lv., by Grocers, every where 1 


; motion, and hurrying crowds suddenly step vo 




















It presents to the street passenger the appearance of a qna- 
drangular plate-glass wind with elegant intercolumniation s 
fee pavement iu front is h encaustic tiles, and the two 
piers’ are fitted with silv« ate-glass. which doubles or cor 
— quadrangu! co The revolving glass reom, if 

it may be called, pres mtinually changing aspect as it 
> asses the shop frontag vole has a very novel and splendid 
eftect, especially as the Various embellishments are hue iiarly rich 
and fanciful; but a correct idea an ingenious chanical con- 
trivance of this nature is not easily conveyed by mer ription, 
and must be seen to be appreciated. As far as th tator can 
observe, the window seems to realize the conception of perpetual 


contemplate it 
2. MOSES AND SON 
and Bespoke 





vady - made Tailors, Habit Makers, 
Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and Shoe Makers, and General 
Jutfitiers, | 
London Houses: 


City Establishment, 
1D4, 155, 156, 157, Minor RS, 84, 85, 86 
Ovford-street Branch : 
506, 507, 508, New Oxfori-street; 1, 2.3 
Tottenham-court-road Branch, 
137, 138, Tottenham-court- road ; 283, Euston-road. 
Country Esta! nts 


Sheficid and Bradford, Yorkshire 





Aldgat 


Hart-street 





and to | 


_[F ebruary 15, ae 





ues EAS I INDIA COTTON 


(Limited).—To promote the Export of Cot; 


AGEND, 








. tou fr 
im increased quantity and of improved quality, thr: 
Europe an Agency, Capital, and Appliances, pe — 
terior. Capital, 50,0001. in 50,000 Shares of 

issue 10,000 shares, w ret 





on first issue on application, 10s. 

making I. 10s. per share. Under the prmecr wi of 

Manchester Comunittees (already fully advertised) 
SANKERS 

Drewett, Fowler, 





Messrs. Dimsdale 
London 

Brat 
Bristol, 
ampton 

Messrs. Cunliffes, Brookes, and Co., Manchester. 

British Linen Company Bank, Edinburgh, Glasgo 

The Oriental Bank Corporation = and branchy 

Sharebrokers—London srs. Brunton and Sons, 


and Barnard 59 o 


of the National Provincial Bank of Ep 
Birmingham, Cheltenham, Mane hestes 








gland 
nbs 





chambers, Bartholomew-lane, E.C. ; anchester, 

and Kirk, Red Lion-street; Liverpool, I Peany 
Bank-build mgs; E \inburgh — nas Miller, E, 

street; a , Messrs. L. H. and K. Re iberteat Be v. 
etsent; Aberdeen, Mesere, A hemennentl Horne, M isch tng. 


Dundee, Messrs. Logie, Brodie, and Co., King stre wen, 

Agent at Map ster—Charles Speakman, I 

y¥—James Lawrie, Esq 

Offices, 10, Old Jewry-chambers, London, EB. 
ABRIDGED peme ipe rus 












re Capabilit f Amrrica t »I tton w 
gr atly duninished tor years to co "India talon 
the deficiency Her gre wth of cotton is 






and her export has b years st 
ge rateof 10 per cent pe annum, wh 
gre atly improved in mannfac turers’ estimation, a 


is 
f their brought 4 




















nized as fit for most « wants if only marie 
sound condition and anadulterated : 
operations of this Company are all that is neodedq 0 en, 
compete successfully in the future, even with a reten 4 
ces. 
While subserving great national interests as regards both By 
| land and India, a wide fivid is opened to this Compan cous 
and hi.hly remunerative employment of capita 
The estimates of 5 fis, showing a return 1,0002. on 
f 250,0004, have been examined and approved by Ludian merehgm 
of great «xperence ” 
1 he ¢ Pressing ( panies Bom 
m 
nfider fad e 15 per 
wainacy mmmercial rat 
| rest e per apn, with good seeunp 
I are reasonable a autions 
| pla f operations, estunuy 
| authorities, may ad a Sow 
| mpany, No. 10, Old Jewry-chambers, and of th 





INDIA COTTON AGENCY 


mited).—A SHARES in this Comps 
re e made « w before Me may, the 2éth onst,, after wes ue 
Provimonal Committee will proeeed with the allotmen & 
Shares 
By order, JANE s L A WRIE, Secretary 
No. 10,0!d Jewry Chambers, EC. I » Feb i 1862. 


| ae 


INDIA COTTON  AGENG 


is Compan snow prepared te 





F sider ap. 
tha as DISTRICT MAN, 
flei forsuch dquesay 
cretary, 10, Old Jew. 


Tm — 
SOUTH ~ AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COM PANY.—( Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847) 
TTERS of CREDIT and BILLS is 1 upon Adelaide, Pox 
A aide, Gawler, Robe, and Kadina (Wallaroo) Appro — 

negotiated and sent for coll ection Every description 
business conducted with Victoria and New South Wales thineg 
the Company's Agents 






requested to apply 
chambers. Lo 


























LIFE DE 

SFCURITY — Accumulated and 
1, 100,0001 

PROFITS— yay | per cent. of the 


*ARTMENT. 
Invested Funds upwaris 


} 54, Old Broad-street, E.( WILLIAM PURDY, Manage. 
' 
Ae MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY (A 1334), 39 ig-street, Cheapside, E 
nion 
} Capital, from Premiame alone, 403,165/, 
| Income upwards of 68,0001 Assurances | 634,755/. 
} Bor Nuses average more than 3} pe rcent. per annum On eam eee, 
| Pr ts divided yearly and begia « oad premium 
Beer Member can attend and vote at all = ral meetings, 
Last Annual ‘Rep rt and Accounts may be 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary 
NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
| London Office—4, New BANK Bt ILDINGS, LoTHBt kY 
H Office—64, PRINCES-STREET Lage Rou 
Subseribed Capital 1,100,000. », above 200,000 
| 


Profits is divided amy 








the Assured ved surplus at last investigation wu 
136 0004. 

PRIVILEGES the usual privileges, Policies @ 
now, on reasonable | ns, freed from payment of §XT& 
PREMIUM tor Foreign Kesi ‘en 

PROGRESS OF BUSINESS. 
Policies. Sum Aecvurel 
In 1858 there were issued 455 377 ASH. 
150 Y 605 HOA 
Ts o 74 om 

The next Investigation takes pl in . 1865, Thels 
provement in the Company's Bu . will, it is ant 
pated, beneficially affect the Bonus, then to be declared. 


FIRE Dt PART IMENT 
Fire Insurances of every descripti 


’ ted at the usual rate: 
Ww. t 


BIRKMYRE, Secretary 

















OL JLARD and COLLARD’S NEW 
WEST -END ype semnegpr yp cd 16, GROSVENOS 
STREET, BOND STREET, wh 1unications are a 
PIANOFORTES of a ic jasses for Sale and Hire. Gy 
heapside, E.( 
45, OMPOURD-STREP 

Oar GLASS C LAN DELIERS 
Wal! Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas and Canis 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 7/, 15s, 

Glass Des 1 2 Os, 

All a 

Ornamental Glass, English av Presents. 

xport and Furnis ro # promptly exe - 


NDON—SHOW-RO Ms. 45 OXFORD STREET, 
MINGHAM -MANUI ACT ORY and SHOW- nUoMs 


sad-stre Est 7 


MUDIE’ S SELECT LIBRARY. 























BOOK SOCIETIES, rOWN AND VILLAGt 
LIB RARTES, AND READING-ROOMS, in every pat 
-ountry, are, su lfrom this extensive Library 
with a constant succession of New and Choice boot 
on hire 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
FIFTEEN VOLUMES AT ONE TIME (ALL NEW 
FIVI GUINEAS PER ANNUM AND THRE 
VOLUMES FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL GUINEA, 
COMMENCING AT ANY DAT 
Two or Three Families in any ighbourhood mst 
in one Subscription : btain constant supple 
best Works in His Biogray Religi®. 
Philosophy, Trave and the Higher Cl Fichou 
without disappointin and delay 
List of the prin Works and N Editions at pre 
sent in circulation, with Cataloques of Surplus Co} tes with- 
drawn for Sa t trded stage Free, on appr 
calton 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, Lon’ Cross-street, Manchest! 
ani N Biruungt 
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a OT ; 
Just published, in 8vo, price 8s. 6d., cloth, NEW WORK BY THE BISHOP OF HEREFORD. 
N THE RECELVED eins | 
} s Rd R iS, | a demen Ovo, ¢ =e 

( SAT PROVEMES N a: 37 Bantu EL BAILEY, | Just published, in demy 8 loth, price lés., 


eae eh THE FATHERS OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 
ata, aus ts nan, and eee. | By R. D. HAMPDEN, DD, 
WORKS BY CHARLES BRAY | . 


r VHE PHIL OSOP HY OF NECESSITY : 














and ¢ 
London 


BISHOP OF HEREFORD. 





or, the Law of Consequences as upplicable to | Edinburgh: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. London: LONGMAN & CO 
v wel, Moral, and Social Science. 2 vols, Svo, ay Dei all Meciesiiers 
10s. ¢ SE aT —— = —= = = = —= = SSS 
THE EpucaTiOr oF THE FEEL Fourth Edition NEW EDITION OF DE QUINCEY’S WORKS 
) TIONS ut hird Ldition nd —— = , » . 
INGS OR A FFE : hy. *GLIss SYNONYMS. Edited by Just published, in crown Svo, cloth. price 4s. 6d 
oto Loneman, Greex, LoneMan, and Roberts 4 &. WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin THE FIRST VOLUME OF A REISSUE O} 


EXAMPLES, NEW London: Parker, Sox, and Bours, West Strand, 4 he WORKS OF THOMAS DE 
WRIGLEY'S MATHEMATICAL EXAMDL - QUINCEY, “ THE ENGLISH OPIUM EATER 
EDITLO er Demy Svo, price 10s rhe exquisite finish of De Quincey's style, with 


Now ready, Sixth Ed aoa ah een, os Te ADES’ SOCIETLES AND STRIKES the scholastic rigour of his logic, form a combination 


pri : which centuries may never reproduce, but which 
Report of the Committee on Trades’ Societies r 


COLLECTION OF EXAMPLES) 


EVERY GENERATION SHUULD STUDY AS ONE OF Tue 








appointed by the National Assox the Promx M 

; 1 I . : RVELS OF ENGLisH LITERATURE.” —Q terly Ke wv. 

AND PROBLEMS in Arithmetic, Igebra, | tion of Social Science ; presente urth Annual ; _— seminees Quarterly Revie 

{ogarithms, Geometry, Trigonometry, Conic Sec otic nS,| Meeting of the Association September The Volumes will be published Monthly 

Statics, Dynamics, &c., with Answers an ty Casional | 1360 Voice L, containing “ The Confessions of an English 
>W i Y .A., &e., of jimm » > > - 2 , 

Hints By the Rev ae = - \ - Mi th vd London: Parker, Sox, and Borex, West Strand. Opiam Eater new edition, with the Author's 

st. John’s College Cambri dge, and Professor of Mathe- latest revision and additions, is now ready 

tics in the late Roy: ul Military College, Addiscombe. _ . - Votume IL. Reecoilections of the Lakes in March 
me : > = Complete in 1 vol., vo, Ls ~s a 
London Loneman, Green, Lonemay, and Ronerts And the succeeding Volumes monthly thereafter 


, 
3 | her COMEDIES OF ARISTO- PME WHOLE TO BE COMPLETED WITHIN ONE YRAR 
ELASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS BY THE REV. H. M. PHANES; an Expurgated Edition for Sehools Edinburgh: Apam and Cuaries Brack; London, 


WILKINS Revised by the Rev. HUBERT A. HOLDEN, M.A., | Lonaman and Co 
New Edition, price 48; and Key, now ready, oa Ea iis te ich icone A ee Pee 
price 2s. 6d Es The PLAYS separately, 1s. each BEATSON’S GREEK IAMBIC VERSE 
PROGRES SSIVE GREEK DELEC-| yorvcex crirtice, and ONOMASTICON, 8vo, 4s PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES ON 
TUS, for the use of Schools. By the Rev. H. | London: Parker, Soy, and Bourn, West Strand l rit COMPOSITION Ol ‘ GREEK IAMBIC 


f S GRAVE WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton 


VERSE ; with a Treatise on the Tragic Metrical Systems, 
College, Oxford. F 


. 1 Syntax, the scope | rhis day, Third Edition, enlarged, 5s., and an Vatline of Attic sody. By the Rev. B, W. 
ane ene, Se . . PD +, BEATSON, M.A., Fel Pembroke College, Cam- 

pe en ob \ ANUAL OF LATIN PROSE) pridge. sin Edition 
- 


COMPOSITION 








The plan of this work, sug- 
r 


Tem 





gested by the Kev 


3. Cloth 
Head Master of Rugby Scho 












nce al wroved by many b h receeds. ldio- By H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS, London: Simpxkrx, MARSHALL, and Co 
ae cet ohoraatl author ma ions only are! M Fellow of Merton College, Oxford nd Wu KI ( 
to illustrate every st explai notes; ordinary ‘i Y¥ FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS, 2s. 6d _ a oe 

. Wordsworth's k word hrases being given oie 7 “as ’ 7. Gd — 
e, on the principle that | in a Lexicon appended, in which | By the same A ith s 1d Edition, 7 6d JACOBS’ LATIN READERS—New and Improved 
 eectay sow — ooo it ha un boon akned tone 2 } M AN Us AL ( )K GREEK PROSE COM. 1 
teaching by examp’ ‘ r t nal 1 1 . it 
ingly, i lieu of the exegetical w h the y bful student of | POSITION ATIN tE ) > —s 
me yumonly construing Greek ca quire, 0 as in| KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS. 2s, 6d 4 fr A at AD L wd Part L. ie 
nd parsing for the pupi 1 make this lectus mplete in ; ns : ‘ co on 1 F 1 F by ofessor 
similiar works, constant re~ its | ELEMENTARY EXERCISES IN | JACOBS, sth Edition. With the addition of the 
fecence is made to Wordsworth s ' ; | GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 4s. 6d. Quantity where requisite, and of a few Notes, pointing 
Also, by the Rev. H. M. WILKINS, in 12mo. price 5s out the derivation and construction of the more difti- 


ANTHO- THE OLYN T ul me S OF DEMOS- | cuit words. 12zmo. 2s. 6d. cloth. (Simpkin and Co.) 
_ THENES. Crown Sv : LATIN READER. Part. Il. Selected from, Cicero 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand Livy, Nepo & 10th Edition, on the same plan, 
= lzmo. Js. cloth 


PROGRESSIVE GREEK 
LOGY, for Schools 
“A good reading book for | poets, and the Alcestis of Euri 
young Greek scholars, consisting | pides, with an ample supply of | ——-—— —_ —_ 
af extracts from Anacreon, the | good notes {thenrum Just | ublished 
Odyssey, the elegiac and lyric —_— : 7 ‘ J . : - 
TES F TIN ’ cE SCHOOL 
TOTES FOR LATIN LYRICS. in use in| (HE EDINBURGH HIGH : oes 
OTES FOR LATIN LYRICS, in use FRENCH CONVERSATION GRAMMAR. 1JDDLE-CLASS EXAMINATIONS, 


A Harrow, Westminster nd Rugby Schools ranged on an entirely new plan, with Quest “IN EW TEXT-BOOKS on ENGLISH 
‘ ~ 


3. 6d., 352 pages London: Simrkry, MARSHALL, and Co 


pr I 





hird Editic evised ¢ correct rice 4s. bi 
in ee seca nator sf chief Answers. By C. H Mt — IDLER, of the Hig - l HISTORY; constructed specially for the use of 
sa aiitedine wh| aren 60 wenden The French Examiner to the Educational Am x of Scot- | Pupils preparing for l’ublic Examinations, with« vpious 
hich the friends who have igina! Latin poetry of school- | land Biographical and other Notes, Examination Questions, 
trial of his Notes for Latin As ‘ if Also, Eighth Edition, pri s. Gd., 328 page & by Mr. ROBERT ROSS, Leeturer on History, 
vcs have assiste: d him. Th Norma! College, Cheltenham 
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numerous Examples. By I. TODIL NTI Rt, M.A., Fellow | well arranged, and bears clear traces of being the work of an expe The best text-book of English history for a student 
and Principal Mathematical Lecturer of St. John's Col- | rienced teacher and a thoughtful mind. Your French Reader forms | WhO wishes to get up a good stock information in a 
lege. Cambridge | a useful compamen to your Grammar.— You v otneaval ly a short time.”"—Zhe Pupil Teach 
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In consequence of the demand for the work proving | fo C.H. SCUNEIDER, Es , on 
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Twelfth Edition, enlarged and improved, price 3s. 6d., | A very amusing chronicle That it will be read Hall-court a 
PORTABLE AND COMPLETE| with intorest we canmot doubt.'—Adhenseum, 
41 DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAG! These volumes are throughout lively and attra Now ready, 8¥ 2. price } 
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de. &e f Military Life. By the Author of * ty mish In Bickers and Busu, |, Leics r-square, London 
For completeness and accuracy, and cheapn teriors.” 3 vols., with Illustrations, 31s. 6d ; 
— . ple pe rege wer — VEW NOVELS NOW READY, Phis day is published, in 2 y t Svo, price 1. Is., 
Dublin und J. SULLIVAN, 27, Marl ough-street , ' > 
London: Loneman and nd sold by all THE LAST OF THE MORTIMERS. A HISTORY OF THE OPERA. By 
Booksellers by the Author of varet Maitland d SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, Esq 

— - Completely m ter of h il t nd ess rs 
NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF LIVING A charming book.” —At ready and pleasing pen, Mr. Edwards in these volumes 
, >e > , n exces ntere } f } 

“oa CHAR ac 7“ si “yon WHICH DOES SHE LOVE? By gives u x ngly in ing | of operatic 

: , pri j i ht ad pp COLBURN MAYNE, Es performance Mf Hera February 3, lsé2 

EN OF THE TIME (including : London: W. I. ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street 

BN Women inte Beiiiiets Ghemnaeiiie: Bentunlt A thoughtful, high-toned novel Post. a 

and for the most part re-written, with the addition of > - nies 
Thirteen Hundred New Articles. By EDWARD WAI A GREAT ~ plage vs Me; an, mo 
FORD, M.A.. late Scholar of Ball f ewe. Oxford HENEAGE DERING, Esq ] HORSE DOCTOR. 2nd Edition. 400 [ustra 


Londor RovrLepce, WakNE, and Ro ' A most fascinating novel John Bu tial nad ription in plain English Svo, price 
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PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD'S NEW PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


207 anp 209, REGENT STREET. 


CRAMER and CO. beg to announce that they have now opened their spacious New Rooms, Nos. 207 anj 
209, REGENT STREET, with a selection of PIANOFORTES, which, for variety and excellence, is not 
surpassed, if equalled, by that of any similer Establishment in the United Kingdom. 

Hitherto Purchasers in London have had no opportunity to compare, side by side, the Instruments of the 
chief houses, as each maker only exhibits his own. CRAMER and CO. now propose to show under the same roof 
all the different kinds of Pianofortes manufactured by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, and other eminent Makers, x 
well as by those whose reputation, although as yet unknown to the Public, is recognized by the Trade, and who 
manufacture good, substantial Pianofortes at prices considerably below those of the great Houses, In purchasing 
from CRAMER and CO. the public may rely on the quality of the Instruments being stated without reserve, 
PIANOFORTES of the very inferior class are carefully excluded from the Gallery. Among the superior clay 
there are degrees of excellence, both as regards tone and external appearance, which vary with the prices, 
CRAMER and CO.’s Assistants will on all occasions carefully point out the special quality of each instrument, 
enabling the Purchaser to form a correct judgment, and select a suitable Pianoforte. 

If on any occasion an Instrument should fail to give entire satisfaction it may be exchanged within six months 
from the date of purchase, if returned to CRAMER and CO. free of expense. 

CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD'S NEW MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, price 35 Guiness, 
These Instruments, elegant in design, are carefully constructed with choice and well-seasoned material, by the 
most skilled workmen in the Trade. 

CRAMER AND CO/S PARIS PIANINO; a superior Pianoforte with check action, especially adapted 
for small rooms. Price 25 Guineas. 

PIANOFORTES EXPRESSLY CONSTRUCTED FOR EXTREME CLIMATES, carefully 


selected, packed in cases lined with zinc, and forwarded to all parts of the world. 


ALL INSTRUMENTS AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


Pal 1 Y Y » 7 i 4 7 wyct 
SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES. 
CRAMER and CO., from their large hiring connexion, can usually supply Grands, Semi-Grands, Cottages, 
or Squares, by all the best makers, at prices lower than are frequently given for Instruments almost worthless. 
The Prices of the Second-hand Instruments vary from £12 to 130 Guineas. No charge for packing or loan of 


packing-case, 


HARMONIUMS OF ALL KINDS, 


FROM 5 to 85 GUINEAS. 
HARPS BY ERARD. 
PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 207 axp 209, REGENT STREET. 


Publishing Warehouse, 201, Regent Street. 
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